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INTRODUCTION 



The great European civilisation of the ripe Medioevo 
found noble expression in the dreams of chivalry and 
of religious mysticism ; it produced three fine types of 
architecture, the Romanesque, Norman, and Gothic ; 
and was embalmed, not only in the songs of Trou- 
badours and of Minnesanger, but in the exquisite 
pictorial art of Italy, the mother-country of S. Fran- 
cis, Dante, and Giotto. 

This art, (that of the Trecento, often too sweep- 
ingly called " Giottesque " after one of its greatest 
interpreters), was common to both Northern and 
Central Italy. The country lying between the Alps 
and the Tiber was studded with local schools, each 
of which, while conforming to the general type, had 
its own specific character: the schools of Venice, 
of the Marches, of Verona, of Ferrara, of Bologna, 
of Perugia, of Umbria, of Florence, of Siena, etc. 
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Of these, that of Florence is the best known; 
partly because the best advertised by the Florentine, 
Vasari, and partly because of the number and qual- 
ity of the still surviving works by Giotto, and the 
Giottesque. Of the school of Siena, also, much of 
high quality and interest is still extant, which is 
now receiving its just meed of praise and study. 

The other schools, on the contrary, are little 
known, and little studied. This is to be regretted, 
for in the following century, the Quattrocento, they 
were rendered illustrious by painters whose artistic 
antecedents, if known, would shed a light on the 
early evolution of the art-cycle to which they belong, 
for they generally received their artistic education 
in their native towns ; their work, therefore, is the 
outcome of local tradition and practice, modified and 
developed by the Zeitgeist, and by the temperament 
and capacity of the individual. 

It is scientifically and psychologically important, 
therefore, to know the quality and niveau of the 
artistic culture out of which the art of the Renais- 
sance sprang. Unfortunately the necessary material 
is generally lacking. 

Not so, however, in the case of the school of Ve- 
rona, of which a comparatively large number of 
pictures has survived. 

That this is rare lies in the nature of things ; for 
it was the not unnatural practice of those towns 
the art of which gradually rose to a high level of 
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perfection, to destroy the most prominently placed 
examples of earlier phases of artistic achievement, 
in order to replace them by pictures corresponding 
with the demands of an altered taste, and of 
heightened powers of expression. 

Indeed, it may be said, that each new phase of The 
evolution passed over the land like an invading Trecento 
army, destroying the records of the previous re- 
gime. The decoration of the choir in the church of 
S. Maria Novella, in Florence, is an illustration to 
the point: its walls were painted towards the 
middle of the Trecento by Andrea Orcagna, one of 
the greatest masters of the day, and in 1485, one 
hundred and thirty years later, were re-decorated by 
Domenico Ghirlandajo, the master then in vogue. 

The usual mode of procedure was sufQciently bar- 
barous: the plaster on which the ancient frescoes 
were painted was sometimes torn from the walls, 
and the pictures completely distroyed; but, more 
frequently, the old paintings were merely white- 
washed, and the new pictures painted on the new 
surface; this simpler process was the more common, 
fortunately, and in these days, in which interest in the 
art of the Trecento has revived, it has been possible 
to remove the sheltering crust of white-wash, and 
restore not only whole pictures to the light of the 
day, but very large areas of architectural decoration. 

Trecento panel-pictures in churches and palaces 
had to make way in like manner for the work of 
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a younger generation. The preservation of the few 
examples which are still to be found is to be 
ascribed, in great part, to the solidity of the thick 
wooden boards on which they were painted, which 
were not easily destroyed, or lost, as were the linen 
canvasses of a later date. The tempera technique 
in which such pictures were generally executed, is 
moreover estreemly durable, far more so than oil 
painting. 

It is a happy accident that it is precisely the fres- 
coes of Verona which have been preserved, for the 
situation of the town on the confines of Germany 
and Italy made it a rallying point of Italian chi- 
valry. It was inhabited by knights and barons, 
not by merchants ; its population was warlike, not 
commercial or bourgeois, like that of Florence ; its 
pictures represent the ideals of a chivalrous aristo- 
cracy, that is to say, they embody the romantic and 
heroic aspect of the civilisation of the mature Middle 
Ages. 

The pictures No: 1. and No: 2. in this collection 
belong to the small number of surviving Veronese 
panel-pictures of the Trecento. 

If the splendid frescoes in the churches of S. Fermo, 
S. Anastasia, and S. Zeno, in Verona, and the few 
early panel-pictures in the Veronese Gallery be com- 
pared with each other, and with these two pictures, 
it will be found that, as a group, they conform to a 
type, evolve along definite lines, and yield fixed 
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points in reference to wiiich their clironology may 
be approximately fixed, and their value, also, as 
parts of an artistic ensemble. 

Speaking generally, the authors of small panel 
pictures of this date, are unknown; with but few 
exceptions, no names are associated, even tradition- 
ally, with works of this class; and small is the 
number of names which can be gleaned from docu- 
ments and inscriptions. One of these is to be 
found on a little altarpiece of slight artistic value 
in the Gallery of Verona, inscribed : Opus Turronis : 
MCCCLX. 

The frame of the Madonna and Child (No: 2. in 
this collection) is contemporary with the picture 
it encloses, was designed for it, completes, and 
emphasizes its significance ; the two should be con- 
sidered together in their mutual and characteristic 
inter-dependence. 

It is Gothic; is somewhat fantastically built up 
of columns, pointed arches, with flamboyant foliage, 
and little towers; and reproduces the facade of a 
Gothic church, or chapel, enshrining the image of 
the Mother of God and her Child. It is in fact a 
synthesis of a Gothic church ; both materially, in its 
external aspect as a building, and ideally, as a sanc- 
tuary dedicated to the worship of the divine mother- 
hood. The suppliant' kneeling before it adored a 
symbol of the Church, as well as of the dogma of 
the Incarnation. 



In accordance with the Gothic practice all over 
Europe the Madonna is silhouetted on a gold back- 
ground ; that is to say, she is conceived as the 
denizen of a supermundane world, even on earth, 
as unearthly, as eternally divine. How different is 
this ideal from that embodied in recent religious pic- 
tures; in the modern mosaics of the cathedral of 
Florence, for example, in which the artist seems to 
aim at inspiring convinction by the portrait-like 
treatment of the figures, and the terre d, terre 
realism of their environment. 

Such small Trecento representations of the Ma- 
donna were generally the only pictorial decoration 
of a room, or chapel, in a castle belonging to a 
warlike aristocrat of the type which frequently 
occurs in Veronese frescoes : in the Cavalli chapel in 
S. Anastasia, for instance. Similar devotional 
pictures itl situ are often represented in the views 
of the interior of rooms : in one of Altichiero's 
frescoes in the Saito at Padua, and in Carpaccio's 
representation of S. Ursula's bedroom, to name 
examples at random. 

The altar-pieces in Gothic churches were generally 
lofty constructions, consisting of many parts, fre- 
quently culminating in a representation of the Cru- 
cifixion. The Crucifixion here, No: 1. doubtless 
originally occupied such a position. 

Altar-pieces of complicated organic structure and 
pseudo-classic character were frequent throughout 
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the Renaissance. The two Saints, by Liberale 
(No : 5. and No : 6. in this collection), also a pre- 
della, the Circumcision, by Giolflno (?), (No : 8.), and 
a lunette, God the Father, by Benedetto Diana 
(No: 24.) originally formed parts of such altar-pieces. 
We have seen that the pictorial embodiment of 
that brilliant period in which the civilisation of 
the Middle Ages finally blossomed, and out of 
which sprang the very different culture and ideals 
of the Renaissance, has survived in four schools 
only : in those of Florence, Siena, Venice, and Ve- 
rona. Of these four schools the evolution of that 
of Verona is perhaps the easiest to follow, being 
simpler, more personal, and more unbroken; for 
more than three hundred years it described a course 
of organic development, undisturbed by catastrophy, 
or by the undue intrusion of foreign elements. 

Two Gothic pictures (No: 1. and No: 2.) in this 
collection are remarkable for qualities which are 
specifically Veronese, and characterize the work of 
the school of Verona throughout its whole career, 
differentiating it from that of any other school ; 
they contain the art of Paolo Veronese, potentially, 
— in embryo, as it were. In no sense are they 
imitations of the work of Giotto, still less of that of 
his disciples. The art of the Veronese Trecentist! 
differs essentially from that of the Trecentisti of Flo- 
rence, in temperament, in artistic sensibility, and in 
colour-sense; it is inspired by other passions, and 
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animated by other ideals. Still less does it resemble 
that of Venice; it is purely Italian, and quite 
uninfluenced by Byzantinism. 

In asserting the independance of the school of 
Verona in character, origin, and evolution, we claim 
nothing more for it than is universally granted to 
those of Florence and of Siena. 

The Virgin and Child (No : 3.) is the work of a 
Sienese painter, whpse name is impossible to de- 
termine ; it recalls certain authenticated pictures by 
Simone Martini: the Annunciation in the UfBzj, for 
instance, which is dated, 1322, and which, according 
to the inscription, was painted by Simone Martini, 
with the assistance of his pupil, Lippo Memmi. 

The flesh tints here, however, are free from re- 
paint, whereas those of the picture in the UfBzj are 
not in their original state. 
The The group of fourteen Veronese pictures in this 

quattrocento collection Originated during the hundred years which 
elapsed between 1450 and 1550: it belongs to the 
period, therefore, during which the localschools of 
Italy earned their European fame, through the me- 
rits of artists, each of whom, — working according to 
his temperament, according to the measure of his 
gifts, and within the limits of the local tradition he 
represented, — gave form to conceptions to whic]i he 
stood in vital relation, and which he expressed in 
terms which were the genuine result of his individ- 
uality. 
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These fourteen pictures are intimately connected 
with each other, they are members of one family, 
the work of four generations of painters who stood 
to one another in the relation of master and pupil; 
as a whole they form a compact closely-linked chain, 
and illustrate the evolution of a branch of the school 
of Verona. 

It is true that the authors of some of these 
fourteen pictures were not painters of the first rank. 
The head of the artistic family to which they 
belong was, however, a master whose work is 
preeminent for its strength and nobility; and its 
less gifted, but nevertheless attractive members 
prepared the way for the most accomplished and 
splendid of the Veronese, Paolo Caliari, a painter 
whose artistic genealogy, clearly and logically though 
it reflects itself in his work, is a much disputed 
subject in the ranks of art historians. 

The source of the especial stream of Veronese art 
represented here is the work of Liberale da Verona, 
by whom are three characteristic pictures : two single 
figures, forming part of an ensemble, of which the 
other members have been lost ; and a complete com- 
position of five figures. His position in the school 
of Verona is similar to that of Mantega in the school 
of Padua, of Cosimo Tura in that of Ferrara, and 
of Fiorenzo di Lorenzo in that of Perugia ; like these 
masters he was a caposcuola, the head of a large 
body of pupils, and disciples ; Giolfino, Torbido, 



Francesco Caroto, and his brother Giovanni were all 
educated in his school. Giovanni Francesco Caroto, 
in his turn, was the master of Domenico del Riccio, 
called Brusasorci ; Giolflno, of Paolo Farinato ; and 
finally, Domenico del Riccio and Paolo Farinato were 
the two masters out of whose work grew the art of 
Paolo Veronese. 

Bonifacio de Pitati and Tullio India, by both of 
whom there are piotures here, were contemporaries 
of this group of painters, but represent independent 
phases of Veronese art. 

Another quite distinct art-current, unrepresented 
here, flowed in Verona side by side with that of 
Liberale and his school. Its representatives, Giro- 
lamo dai Libri, Paolo Morando, called Gavazzola, 
and Francesco Morone, were distinguished pupils 
of Domenico Morone, a master of far greater calibre 
than they, though less known. 

Liberale and Domenico Morone were the capi- 
seuola of Verona, they dominated its art at the 
period during which the ideals of the Renaissance 
gradually replaced those of the Trecento. 

Whereas it is almost impossible to name the au- 
thors of pictures belonging to the Trecento, the 
authorship of the fourteen pictures here, by Libe- 
rale and his followers, can be determined with 
something apprdaching to certainty. They origin- 
ated within a period covering about seventy years; 
the stylistic differences between pictures dating 
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from the beginning of this period and from its end 
are great, as great as those differentiating earlier 
pictures separated from each other by a gulf of 
hundreds of years. It therefore requires no fine 
connoisseurship to give them an approximate date. 
It is an equally easy task for a practised eye to 
distinguish between the different masters belonging 
to this group, so individual is their work; nor is 
it difficult to name the schools to which they belong. 
The ascriptions of authorship in this collection 
are supported in two instances only by signatures ; 
in all other cases they are based on considerations, 
which, though less direct, are none the less certain. 
Certified works by the masters in question exist 
in considerable number both in Verona, and out of it ; 
their genuineness is attested in divers ways : some 
are signed by the author; on some his name has 
been inscribed by the original owner; the authen- 
ticity of others is documented, perhaps by the actual 
order given for the picture, or by the receipt for its 
payment, or by papers in which the conditions under 
which it was painted are noticed, or the position it 
was destined to fill ; and, finally, there are those wit- 
nessed to by a tradition early fixed in writing. This 
last guarantee is inconclusive, unless based on the 
testimony of a respectable contemporary. 

It is well known that pictures bearing the great 
names of a Raphael, a Leonardo da Vinci, a Titian, 
a Giorgione, etc. exist in numbers; these attributions 
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are derived from inventories compiled some hun- 
dred years after the painter's death, the testimony 
of which is usually valueless, for they are generally 
the fruit of greed, vanity, and ignorance. 

The celebrated catalogue of Charles' I. collec- 
tion is an instance to the point; many of the 
ascriptions it contains are quite arbitrary, unim- 
portant school-pictures of the sixteenth century 
passing under the names of great masters. The 
misnomers in such inventories are so frequent, 
and so consistent, that they can hardly be ascribed 
to ignorance alone; it is to be feared that greedy 
Italian picture-dealers systematically deceived such 
of their clients as had more money than brains; 
so rich a growth of profitable mistakes cannot 
reasonably be ascribed to accident. 

The earliest and most important historian of the 
school of Verona, from the time of Liberal* to that 
of Paolo Veronese, is the Florentine, Vasari. He 
devotes considerable space to the discussion of the 
life and art of Liberale, of his disciples, and of 
painters contemporary with both; his statements, 
probably, are almost verbal transcripts of the ac- 
counts given him by Fra Marco Medici, and by 
Danese Cataneo (1509-1573) : the former a Dominican 
resident in Verona, characterized by a contemporary 
as " uomo dottissimo, e praticissimo in tutte le piii 
nobili arti e scienze "; the latter, a sculptor and 
writer, who was active in Verona for many years.. 
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Vasari deals with the life of Paolo Veronese, a con- 
temporary of approximately his own age, in an ap- 
pendix to the life of his friend Michele San Michele 
(1484-1559), from whom he received a sketch of the 
young painter's career. Paolo was some forty years 
younger than the architect, and stood to him in the 
relation of a loved proUgi: " He loved him as a 
son ", Vasari says, in his ardent Italian way. 

The evidence of such respectable contemporaries 
and fellow citizens, or friends of such, on the au- 
thorship of pictures which were the pride of their 
native town, and the circumstances under which 
they were painted, is a priori worthy of a credence. 
The reports quoted by Vasari are moreover occa- 
sionly confirmed by inscriptions. 

We have the right, therefore, to accept the pictures 
thus guaranteed as the works of the artists to whom 
they are attributed; and further, on the principle 
that things whicii are equal to the same are equal 
to one another, to attribute other pictures cor- 
responding stylistically with those thus guaranteed, 
to the same authors. 

To solve the problems of authorship on the basis 
of exhaustive analysis and comparison, and to do 
so logically and scientifically, is recognised as the 
first duty of the modern connoisseur. 

Nor is this recognised by the modern connoisseur 
only ; Vasari himself cherished the same ideal, and 
pursued it by the same methods, though without the 
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aid of our present allies : photography, trains, and 
motor cars. 

In the concluding chapter of his great work on 
Italian painters he states that he had endeavoured 
to form his opinions by the study, comparison, and 
analysis of the pictures in question ; and that he had 
applied this principle, not only to his own researches, 
but to the valuable contributions of his contempo- 
raries and predecessors. Some of the former, as he 
himself says, were so excellent and detailed that he 
could submit them unaltered to the printer's hand. 
Of the earlier historians of Italiau art, Ghiberti, 
Ghirlandajo, Raphael, and others, he writes : " al- 
though I gave them credence, yet I have always 
compared their words with the works themselves ", 
adding, in illustration of his method, that the know- 
ledge he sought after was of the quality of " the long 
acqaintanceship by which painters learn to recognise 
the various manners of divers artists, the learned 
and experienced notary to recognise the various 
handwritings of his fellows, and the man in the 
street those of his nearest intimates, friends, and 
relations ". 

Undoubtedly Vasari made many mistakes. It has 
been shown, again and again, that he was misin- 
formed on many points ; that his mind was far from 
judicial; and that his statements were liable to be 
coloured by local patriotism, and by his personal 
taste. Certainly the student would be wise to take 
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a critical attitude towards his statements on those 
occasions on which he was likely to be thus affected. 
The value of the evidence retailed by Vasari is 
a matter on which the- critic can easily exercise his 
judgement, for the Aretine's sources are generally 
known. Nevertheless, the fact remains that he was 
anxious to represent facts as he believed them to 
be. He is, moreover, a fairly safe guide when he 
has the means of controlling the evidence before 
him ; and a safe one, when he speaks from personal 
knowledge of friends or contemporaries, or quotes a 
trustworty report. 

His account of Veronese art has been rightly ac- 
cepted and followed by later historians : Ridolfi, dal 
Pozzo, Zanandreis, del Persico, Bernasconi, and by 
ancient and modern guide-books; for it is either 
a re-statment of reliable local tradition, or a statement 
of his personal experience. 

The three pictures ascribed to Liberate in this Ubernie 
collection are manifestly his. They correspond in 
all their stylistic peculiarities with works in Verona, 
the genuineness of which is guaranteed by Vasari, and 
accepted by all later writers on the subject. Notable 
among the peculiarities common alike to his minia- 
tures, and to his large altar-pieces, and frescoes, are 
his vivid and piercing eyes, his strongly defined 
outlines, and the exuberant and rounded character of 
his contours. His line is not strong and quiet like 
that of Antonello da Messina, not serene like that 
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of Jacopo Bellini, or of Domenico Morone, not me- 
tallic like that of Mantegna, nor nervous like that 
of Botticelli; it is passionate, and flows forward like 
a full foaming wave; whatever it expresses, figures, 
draperies, or simple natural objects, seems dilated 
by the exuberance of its own vitality. The same 
quality of passionate life, inner life, characterises 
his creation of living beings. Whether they embody 
demoniac energy, like the Boreas of Siena, or re- 
ligious heroism and religious holiness, like the 
S. Sebastian and the S. Anthony here, they always 
give energetic expression to the artist's thought, 
and worthily reflect his noble, passionate, and 
tender nature. 

S. Sebastian (No: 4.) and S. Anthony (No: 5.) are 
early works, executed soon after his return from 
Siena ; in character and technique they resemble the 
early altar-piece in the Duomo in Verona. 

Liberale's later, his Cinquecento, manner is repre- 
sented in the picture (No : 6.) of which the Madonna 
and Child are the centres; in it his conception of 
the human figure is less statuesque than in his 
earlier work, the lines are more supple, the treat- 
ment of the. hair softer and more fluid; the colour, 
however, is less pure and luminous. 
Mniitet-iis It is instructive to compare this picture with the 
neighbouring representation of the Madonna and 
Child of the school of Mantegna (No: 22.). Liberale 
and Mantegna were heads of adjoining schools ; they 
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worked side by side for many years, the one in Verona, 
the other in Mantua, neither of them being influenced 
by the other, each seeking to accomplish the task he 
had set himself to fulfil: Mantegna striving after 
gem-like purity of form, scholarly accuracy of detail, 
and monumental effect ; whereas Liberale, less classic, 
less learned, less self-conscious, was content to be 
more simply human, more intimate, and more emo- 
tional. His art bears the image of his personality, 
which Vasari depicts as generous, fiery, and loveable. 
Of all Liberale's pupils, Giolflno alone seems to have Gioiflno 
inherited something of his master's temperament. 
Little remains of his work, except large altar-pieces, 
and wall-paintings. Small pictures by his hand are 
rare and precious ; indeed, pictures by him are 
seldom met with out of Verona and its neighbourhood. 

His colour-sense is more delicate than that of his 
master. His large wall-paintings show his power 
of handling and harmonizing large masses of colour. 

His little picture here (No : 7.) is very exquisite in 
colour. 

Vasari gives Giovanni Francesco Caroto the first c. f. Caroto 
place among Liberale's pupils; he says of his work 
that it was highly prized, not only in Verona, but in 
the palaces of Lombard noblemen, and in the courts of 
princes. Seldom has a picture been a more limpid 
reflection of a temperament than the representation 
of a young girl with the little children, in this Gal- 
lery (No : 10.). It mirrors a mood of gentle melan- 



choly, which is almost Umbrian in character. In 
line-and space-arrangement, moreover, it recalls cer- 
tain well-known compositions by Raphael; it would 
be incorrect, however, to conclude that the art of Ca- 
roto was derived from that of his great contemporary, 
for the whole of Italy plagiarised Raphael ;— plagiarism, 
moreover, is a theft, and, even when successful, is far 
from proving relationship. In spite of obvious pla- 
giarisms his art is an independant growth; in co- 
lour-sense, in the proportions and character of the 
figures, even in the treatment of landscape, in which 
he was something of an innovator, it is essentially 
Veronese, and the lineal descendant of pictures 
which preceded it by some two hundred years, to 
' which it bears a strong family likeness. 

As a landscapist Caroto is suprisingly modern . His 
pictures in the choir of S. Maria dell' Organo in Ve- 
rona show that he loved trees, and fields, and moving 
waters for their own sakes, and not merely as a 
background to human interests. The background 
here, — the sad grey sky and gleaming autumnal 
landscape with a pensive girl in their midst — is quite 
modern in feeling, and unique in Italian art. 
F. Torbido Francesco Torbido takes a peculiar position in the 
ranks of Liberale's pupils; he is the finest colourist 
among them, and a portraitist of great ability; 
his drawing, however, is often disagreeably careless. 
He was subjected to other influences than those 
of Liberale. Vasari says that as a boy he worked 
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in Venice under Giorgione, and certainly his por- 
traits point to Venetian training. 

Comparison of the two representations of the 
Madonna here, the one by Caroto, and the other by 
Torbido (No : 12.), shows Torbido to have been 
inferior to his fellow-townsman and contemporary 
in sentiment and taste; his Madonna, though more 
pretentious, is less refined, less tender, and less 
intimate than Caroto's ; he is second to him also 
in purity and fluidity of line, but more modern in 
fills conception of colour, and its relation to light. 
Though flooded with light, the chiaroscuro of his 
figures is delicate, not strong ; the illuminated parts 
are not sharply juxtaposed with those in shadow, 
for the shadows are richly coloured, and luminous 
with reflected radiance; light and shade pass into 
each other through a series of almost imperceptible 
gradations. Torbido's great contemporary, Correg- 
gio, owes his fame to his handling of the same 
problem, the effect of light on colour, and the use 
of luminous shadow. 

The two male portraits here, — for the head of 
S. Anthony must be classed as one,— are among the 
best he ever painted, and justify the high opinion 
Vasari had of his ability. 

Points of interest, both historical and artistic, TuUio indJa 
centre about the picture of Donna Dorotea Quistelli 
(No : 13.), a lady who played a considerable role In 
Ihe social life of Verona, of whose life there is a 
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somewhat detailed sketch in the catalogue. Pictures 
similar to this in style hang in the municipal Gal- 
lery of Verona, where they are attributed to Torbido. 

In his Verotia Illustrata (Vol. II p. 29) del Persico 
describes a portrait of Donna Dorotea Quistelli which 
less than one hundred years ago formed part af the 
Sanbonifacio collection. This collection, one of the 
finest in Verona, has long since melted away ; the 
picture in question passing out of sight. The 
description in the Yeroiia Illustrata answers perfectly 
to the portrait lately re-discovered in tlie Monga col- 
lection ; the inscription corresponds with that given 
by del Persico, Probably the picture passed from the 
Sanbonifacio gallery into the unrivalled collection 
formed towards the middle of the last century by 
Cav. Monga, the patriotic owner and excavator of 
the Veronese Roman Theatre, into whose hands 
flowed all that was theti to be found of things 
beautiful or notable in Verona, and in the neigh- 
bouring towns and villages. Its dispersion is much 
to be regretted. 

This portrait, if accepted as by Tullio India, will 
serve as point de depart for the identification of other 
works by this practically unknown master. 

Tullio India was the father of Bernardino India, 
a painter of small merit, a large number of pictures 
by whom have survived; the father's name, how- 
ever, has vanished out of the inventories of pictures 
in the churches and palaces of Verona ; he is only 



remembered as having decorated the facades of 
palaces with frescoes which have either perished, or 
have been so injured and repainted that they no 
longer bear intelligible witness to the character of 
his work. 

The Holy family by Paolo Veronese (No : 17.) is an Paoio 
early work, entirely executed by his own hand. If ^'eronose 
it be compared with other early pictures by him in 
Venice, in the churches of S. Sebastiano, and of 
S. Barnaba, it will be seen that these are slightly 
Venetian in character, and have an air of elegance, 
chiefly due to the more slender structure of the 
figures, which is absent from this purely Veronese 
picture. It came from the Veronese Palazzo Pa- 
ladoro, and was probably painted before Paolo left 
his native town for Venice. Though still provincial 
in taste, it is evidently the work of an accomplished 
artist, with a singular facility in the actual handling 
of paint ; it is in such excellent preservation, so 
free from restoration, that the surprizing lightness 
and freedom of the brushwork and the precision 
with which the various tones are juxtaposed are 
still evident; particularly brilliant is the execution 
and modelling of the hands and of the body of the 
Christ-Child. 

The scale of colour is simpler than that of his 
large wall-pictures, of which the colour-effect is 
orchestral in its richness and variety ; but, never- 
theless, tlie peculiar and characteristic splendour of 
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his later palette is already presaged here. From 
the beginning Paolo's painting was remarkable for 
luminosity; if the visitor to this Gallery will look 
round its walls, he will see that his work glows 
like a beacon, making that of other artists seem 
opaque ; Bonifacio's little picture (No : 16.) comes 
nearest to him in inner light. 

Characteristic of Paolo is the juxtaposition of 
warm and cold tones. He loved to place a note of 
cool pearly grey close to his warm flesh-tints, or to 
his reds and oranges ; here, for instance, he has 
placed a grey gauze veil about the Virgin's red-gold 
hair, and has silhouetted the saturated colour of 
the flesh-tints, and of the red-brown draperies to 
the right, on the quiet neutral tints of grey masonry. 

The origin of Paolo Veronese's art, and its con- 
nection with that of earlier Veronese masters, is at 
present an unsolved problem. 

He is said by Vasari to have worked with Gio- 
vanni Caroto; and that is credible, for Giovanni 
Caroto was a distinguished draftsman, architect, and 
archeologist ; it may well be that Paolo derived his 
taste for splendid buildings, and his knowledge of 
perspective from him. But there is no stylistic 
connection between them. 

It appears from local documents that at a very 
early age he was placed as garzone in the workshop 
of Antonio Badile, a painter of small ability, who 
cannot have exercised a profound influence on him. 
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In the absence of further contemporary informa- 
tion about his earlj"^ education we are forced to 
form a hypothesis based on afflnites between his 
work, and that of certain artists living in Verona 
during his youth. 

The two most important painters in Verona be- 
tween the years 1540 and 1550 were Paolo Farinato. 
and Domenico Brusasorci. 

The former belonged to a family of artists who 
were very active in Verona for half a century, as 
painters of facades, and decorators of large spaces 
of wall in churches and palaces. Paolo Caliari, when 
young, executed several important works of this kind 
in Castelfranco, Fanzuolo, and Thiene, in conjunction 
with a member of the family of the Farinati : Gio- 
vanni Battista, called Zelotti. So similar was the 
work of these two young men, that it is very difficult 
now to apportion it on stylistic grounds ; this 
is partly due, it is true, to the fact that it has 
been greatly injured by time and exposure, espe- 
cially in colour ; however, it is interesting to note, 
that this joint work by Paolo Veronese and Zelotti, 
whether considered from the point of view of form, 
or of composition, differs in no way from the work 
they executed independently, both shortly before, 
and shortly 'after their collaboration. 

Paolo Farinato was the head of this family. His paoio 
style is characterized by sharply marked peculia- Farinato 
rities, some of which are illustrated in his pictures 
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here (No: 14. and No: 15.). Paolo Caliari, who must 
have been in relation with him, was superficially 
affected by some of his mannerisms : the over-long 
proportions of his figures, their sometimes contorted 
poses, the character of their draperies, etc., and, 
more deeply, by his feeling for space, pageant, and 
movement. 

The essential characteristic of both masters is, 
however, their colour ; and yi this Paolo Veronese 
is independent of Farinato, for whereas Parinato's 
colour-key is low, and silvery in tone, Paolo's palette 
is as gay and varied as a bouquet of flowers. 
Domeuico Domenico Ricci (called Brusasorci) was not only 
Brnsasorci Paolo's predecessor, but also his model. There are 
pictures by him which resemble those of Paolo 
Caliari, not in drawing only, but also in colour; 
among these are altar-pieces in the churches of 
S. Eufemia, and S. Lorenzo, and single well pre- 
served figures in his frescoes in the Archbishop's 
palace. His picture here, the Last Supper (No : 11 .) is not 
so convincing on this point as are others, although 
even here the relationship is apparent ; it was paint- 
ed during the artist's youth, perhaps before Paolo 
was born, and is most interesting as showing his 
connection as a draftsman, and as a colourist, with 
his master, Giovanni Francesco Caroto. 

Paolo Veronese doubtless owes his fame to the paint- 
ings which he executed in Venice; no artist born 
and bred there could compare with this provincial 
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artist in sympathetic insight into the poetry of 
the wealth, and vitality of that metropolis of com- 
merce and culture; or in the power of gathering 
up a diffused sense of splendour, and concentrating 
it, like light in a burning lens, into a living spark, 
a glowing thing of beauty, which charms, centuries 
after its creator, and the civilisation he immortalized, 
have passed away. 

Fifty years before Caliari's birth a painter was born Bonifacio 
ill Verona, Bonifacio Pitati, who, like him, obtained a 
great reputation in Venice, where he was much in re- 
quest, as is proved by the number of works which ori- 
ginated in his studio. Pictures executed by his own 
hand, however, are even rarer than those by Paolo; 
of these, the little picture. No : 16. in this Gallery, is 
a good exemple. Characteristic is its luminous co- 
louring, its refined drawing, and its almost femi- 
nine tenderness of sentiment. 

Although Bonifacio was certainly Veronese in 
origin, it is impossible to connect his early work 
with that of any master of his native place. His 
art is based on that of Palma Vecchio. 

A group of five eighteenth-century Venetian pic- a. cannie 
tures here admirably illustrates the Venetian Art 
of that date. 

The first is a view of Venice by Antonio Canale, 
highly finished in part, and in part merely sketched 
(No : 18.). This unfinished picture has not only the 
charm of ils beauty to offer, and that is great, but 



of a confidence also, — '■ Canale here allows us to 
watch him at work, to scrutinize his methods, and to 
observe the processes by which he brought his pic- 
tures into being. It has also the advantage of being 
a study from nature, consequently entirely by his 
hand, and not, as is usual, a picture distilled 
from such studies, generally with the aid of the 
assistent. 
Fr. Guardi Francesco Guardi alone of Canale's followers can 
claim to be ranked as an artist of equal merit with 
the founder of the art of Venetian view-painting, 
whose principles he furthered and developed, adding 
sentiment, and a sense of tone, to his master's 
noble and brilliant transcriptions from the life of 
waterside towns. Guardi' s pictures express the 
mood of the passing hour they immortalize; he is 
more interested in effects, than in topography, is 
more occupied with the play of light and shade on 
the surface of water, and on the facades of build- 
ings, than with architectural facts. Indeed there are 
pictures by him, in the National Gallery in Lon- 
don, for instance, which show that he sometimes 
completely subordinated these to his poetic in- 
tention. 

His picture here, of the Cannaregio (No: 19; see 
illustration) was painted on a dull scirocco day ; the 
sun is setting, the water gathers up in its bosom 
the images of the glowing world about it, a world 
soon to be blotted out in darkness ; the cry of the 
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gondolier rings through the richly coloured twi- 
light; and the fatigue of the day weighs on the 
quiet people on its bank,— a melancholic picture, — 
" Balde ruhest auch Du ". 

Alessandro Longhi's representation of the intimate a. LongM 
life of a Venetian at the time of the downfall of the 
Republic, is characteristic of the moral degeneration 
of the times ; it is of still greater interest on the 
score of its pictorial qualities, its fine colouring, 
and tender grey intonation (No: 20.). It may be 
that the absence of expression on the faces may 
disturb the spectator, producing an impression of 
unreality; he should not concentrate his attention 
on the faces, however ; in paintingth em Longhi did 
not put the ideal of the portraitist before him; his 
figures are puppets, it is their poses which express 
the drama of the situation. 

The Flight of Lot (No : 21.) belongs to the small class 
of late eighteenth-century pictures representing reli- 
gious or ecclesiastical subyects. The reason of this 
rarety is in the first instance external; namely the 
fact that all the churches of Venice were filled to 
overflowing with pictures. It may be that it was 
this circumstance which induced artists like Canale, 
Guardi, Pietro and Alessandro Longhi to seek for 
" pastures new " in which to display their talents, 
and to earn their livelihood. 

It is probable, however, that now and again these 
secular painters received orders for church-pictures 
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of the traditional type, and representing the tradi- 
tional subject-matter ; with both of which, both type 
and subject-matter, be it remembered, they had been 
familiar from their youth up. It is intelligible that 
the pictures they painted under these circumstances 
were different in character from those they painted 
when working, without let or hindrance, in the manner 
they had themselves devised. It is intelligible also 
that when these pictures were unsigned, their author- 
ship should have been forgotten in the process 
of time. 

In the Accademia in Venice are two pictures, 
the one (No : 493,) an Allegory of Art by Alessandro 
Longhi, the other (No : 479,) a Philosopher by Pietro 
Longhi, in both of which the figures are a little 
under life-size, and analogous in treatment with 
those in the Flight of Lot. It is not impossible 
that this Flight may have been painted by one of 
the Longhi. 

The Italian painters of the eighteenth century are 
interesting as being the inheritors of a great past, 
and also its last representatives. The downfall of 
Venetian Art is coincident with the birth of a Na- 
tional English Art, with the paintings of a Reynolds, 
of a Gainsborough, and of an Angelica Kauffmann. 
It is chiefly in connection with the English Art of 
this period that this picture is interesting. 
ParenOno The Battleplece (No: 23.) is by the Quatrocentista, 
Pareatino, a paniter whose artistic genealogy has been 
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much disputed. There are three unsigned pictures by 
him in the Doria Gallery, which were once attributed 
to Liberale by Morelli. The signature of Paren- 
tino, however, was found on a picture of iden- 
■ tical character in Modena ; other examples of 
similar work (unsigned) were recognized in Milan, 
and elsewhere ; the attribution of this group of 
pictures to Liberale was consequently abandoned. 
They were ascribed for a time to the school of 
Mantegna. There is good reason to believe that 
their author was influenced by the Veronese, and 
especially by Liberale, for his work shows intimate 
and essential traces of his teaching. His battle- 
pieces appear to have been constructed after the 
model of those by the great Domenico Morone. 

Approximately contemporary with the Madonna b. Diana 
by Francesco Caroto is the lunette representing God 
the Father by the Venetian , Benedetto Diana (No : 24.), 
who, although he lived into the third decade of the 
Cinquecento, always remained a quattrocentista. 
This Venetian picture was probably painted towards 
the beginning of the Cinquecento, some years be- 
fore Carolo's Madonna. 

Different as are the temperaments of the placid 
and conservative Venetian, and the nervous and 
receptive Veronese, there was at this date a certain 
similarity in their attitude towards colour-problems; 
both aimed at the production of agreeable effects 
by the combination and juxtaposition of gay pri- 



mary colours, both had a predilection for a saturated 
red, placed on a pale cool background ; both accen- 
tuated the solidity of the objects they painted. 
Cchooi The two fresco-paintings transferred to canvas, the 
of Raphael Head of a boy (No: 26.), and A piping Satyr (No : 27.), 
belong to the school of Raphael, and originally 
formed part of the wall decorations of a Roman Villa, 
possibly of the Villa Lante, which are known to have 
been entrusted to Giulio Romano. Both were once 
in the possession of Prince Borghese, who dismantled 
the Villa Lante, and removed and dispersed its wall- 
paintings. Although only fragments, they are cha- 
racteristic examples of the work of Raphael's best 
pupils, Giulio Romano, and Pierin del Vaga. 
Soaoma The execution of the Pieta, by Sodoma (No : 25.), is 
slight, almost sketchy ; it is extraordinarily fresh and 
spontaneous, both in touch and in feeling, an invar- 
iable characteristic of rapidly executed work by a 
great master. Although Sodoma does not seem to 
have worked in Leonardo's studio, it is obvious that 
he was profoundly influenced by him; indeed he is 
perhaps the ablest interpreter of the great Floren- 
tine's ideals and artistic tendencies. His frescoes 
in Siena show that Leonardo's influence increased 
with time, it is strongest in his latest and ripest 
work. An inheritance from Leonardo is his singu- 
larily luminous colour, and his chiaroscuro; his 
lights are high, his shadows deep in tone, between 
them lies a debateable land, where the struggle for 
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predominence between light and shade gives pro- 
minence to every swelling, and accentuates every 
depression. The modelling of the torso of the dead 
Christ is an admirable illustration of this peculia- 
rity. 

It is interesting to compare the thorn-crowned head 
of Christ here with the drawing of the same subject 
in the Accademia in Venice. The diiference between 
the two not dissimilar representations lies in the far 
greater vitality of Leonardo's conception. He dared 
to picture the agony of the living Saviour, the in- 
tensity of whose suffering was the measure of his 
unswerving will ; Sodoma's conception is less virile, 
he dwells on the pathetic extinction of a noble and 
gentle life. This attractive picture has the charm 
of fine types, of delicate sentiment, and of a mas- 
terly handling of light and shade. 

The same problem, the inter-relation of light and G- m. Crespi 
shade, is the artistic subject-matter of Giuseppe Maria 
Crespi's representation of the Flight into Egypt 
(No: 29.). 

The Bolognese master's art is evidently based on 
that of Correggio, whose nervous and impressionable 
temperament he shared ; and from whom he has 
borrowed his Madonna, and bis floating angels, wing- 
ing their way through the translucent air ; his hands 
also, finely formed, delicate, sensitive, and very 
pliable, are derived from those of his master by 
elective affinity. 
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The religious pictures of this date, representations 
of subjects painted and repainted a hundred times, 
begin to show traces of the modern striving after 
originality ; they no longer conform, even subcon- 
sciously, to fixed types ; the artist is swayed by the 
desire, not only to say what he has to say, well, but 
to say it in a new way; he consciously recasts his 
subject-matter in the crucible of his own personality, 
and presents it to the public, enriched with witty, 
unexpected, and novel trays. 

This modern tendency in Crespi's work is best 
illustrated in his fine pictures in Dresden. 
A. Bronisino The Only Florentine picture here is the portrait 
of Luigi Capponi, by Bronzino (No: 28.). Chracter- 
istic of sixteenth century Florentine portraiture in 
general, and, of that of Broiizino in particular, is the 
simplicity with which Capponi's figure is conceived; 
the quiet dignity of his bearing, his shrewd wise 
eyes, and strong sober features speaking of thought 
■ and self-control, reveal the Florentine ruler and 
statesman. 

Luigi Capponi belonged to a house which played 
a dominant part for centuries in the history of its 
native town, enriching its rolls with names of 
historians, statesmen, and patrons of the arts and 
sciences. He, himself, evidently a man of culture, 
and accustomed to power, is a typical figure; such 
were the grave patrician rulers of Granducal Flo- 
rence. 
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The six little pictures here by the hand of north- 
ern painters stand in direct relation to Italian Art. 

Those by David Tenters the Younger belong to a ». leniers 
series of copies made by him when he was court- 
painter and director of the gallery formed by the 
Austrian Arch-duke Leopold William, son of the 
Emperor of Germany, Ferdinand II, and governor of 
the Spanish Netherlands from 1646 to 1656. 

The copies made by Tenters were reproduced as 
engravings by Lisebetius, in Tenters' publication of 
his patron's gallery of pictures. Their originals, 
three paintings with approximately life-size figures, 
attributed to Bellini, Paolo Veronese, and Palma 
Giovine, hang in the Imperial Gallery in Vienna. 
They were intact when these copies were made, but 
have since been injured by unskilful restorations. 
These copies therefore are valuable as records of 
their original colouring. This is especially so in 
the case of the S. Nicholas, by Paolo Veronese, 
which has been robbed of its fine atmospheric 
tonality, and in which the figure, in crudely juxta- 
posed white and red, is now sihouetted on a light 
grey background. Without the testimony of Te- 
niers' copy (No: 31.) the critic would be justified 
in rejecting the attribution of the original to Paolo, 
and in describing it rather as a school-piece. 

The original of Tenters' copy of the enthroned 
Madonna (No : 30.) has been incorretly attributed to 
Giovanni Bellini, but is by one of his disciples, 
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probably Marco Marziale. Teniers has lost much of 
its southern character In his reproduction. 

He has been more successful in subordinating his 
own personality in the copy after Palma Giovine 
(No : 32.). The hand of the northern painter, however, 
stands revealed in the naturalistic treatment of the 
fruit lying at the foot of the altar. 

The three little reproductions, on copper, of figures 
of the apostles are so characteristically Italian iu 
coQception that they must be copies of southern 
originals (No: 33.). Their execution points to the hand 
of a Flemish or German painter of the generation 
before Rubens. 
e. de Waei Finally there is an example of Italo - Flemish 
genre: Cornells de Wael's study of Italian pauperism 
(No: 34.). He belongs to the large class of Flemish 
painters of humble birth and small culture who were 
attracted to Italy by the ready sale accorded to 
Italian pictures. They produced southern equiva- 
lents of the scenes from low life with which they 
had been occupied in their northern home, and 
discovered and exploited the picturesqueness of 
Italian squallor. 

Their rose-coloured versions of Italian life are the 
reflex on a low plane of the then prevalent enthou- 
siasm for all things Italian. In their very subjec- 
tive version of the Italian peasant he appears as a 
clean well-fed person, dressed in recently washed 
rags of splendid colour. 
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The pictures in this gallery are relics of one of 
the great civilisations of the past, which has exer- 
cised a determining influence on our own ; relics, to 
which the ravages of time, and the negligences of 
man have added the charm of rarety. 

They have undergone vicissitudes innumerable, 
since they were painted centuries ago : they have 
adorned churches and palaces; they have hung in 
celebrated galleries ; they have lain in lumber rooms ; 
and in the shops of antiquaries. They have been 
found, one by one, under the most divers circum- 
stances, in this town, and in that, in this country, 
and in that ; and now, rescued from destruction 
and oblivion, they have found a haven Iq which 
they are sheltered from the caprices of fate. 

J. Paul Richter. 



No. 1. 



Christ Crucified, surrounded by Saints 



UNKNOWN VERONESE MASTER OF THE FIRST HALF OF 
THR FOURTEENTH CENTURY. 

(Panel; 1 ft. by t ft. 2 in.) 



In the centre of this picture is the figure of the 
crucified Christ ; two mourning angels bend over the 
arms of the Cross, on the upper part of which is 
the inscription I. N. R. I. On either side of the 
cross are the Virgin and S. Lucia, on the left, and 
S. John and S. Zeno, on the right; above each figure 
is written its name. 

These figures, executed in rich saturated tones 
of red, yellow, and green, arc silhouetted on a dark 
background. Behind each head is a gold nimbus, 
encircled by a heavy red line. The nimbus of 
Christ is cruciform. 

Characteristic of the School of Verona of the first 
half of the fourteenth century is the key of colour 
in which this jjiclure is painted: the warm tone of 
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the flesh tints, the predilection for red and rose, 
combined, either with their complementary colour, 
green, or, with a yellow which is reddish in the 
shadows ; worthy of note in this connection is the 
play of red and yellow in the pallium of S. John, 
and in the robes and wings of the angels. Fine are 
the dignified lines of the draperies, and the simple 
sincerity of the emotion expressed. 

There is no picture of this date in the Veronese 
Gallery which can vie with it in quality, expressive- 
ness, or preservation. Singularly beautiful is the 
head of the Madonna. 

Designed to decorate the apex, or central pinacle, 
of a Gothic altar, i. e., to be seen from below ; if 
placed oa a level with the eye the lower part of the 
figures will appear short. 



No. 2. 

Virgin and Cliild 



UNKNOWN VERONESE MASTER OF THE MIDDLE OF THE 
FOURTEENTH CENTURY. ' 

(Panel ; 1 ft. 11 in. by 1 ft. 3 in.) 



The Madonna stands, half length, the Child in her 
arms ; gold background, on which both her nimbus 
and that of the Child are engraved ; her robe is blue 
(it has darkened with time), lined with white ; it is 
embroidered in gold with four-leaved flowers with 
ray-like stamina; a white veil partly covers her red- 
gold hair; her hands are stiff, a peculiarity of the 
art of the times. The Child : rose-coloured mantle, 
white tunic of fine semi-transparent material, golden 
hair ; he is seated on a rose-coloured cushion on the 
Madonna's right arm, his right foot resting on her 
left hand, his cheek laid against hers, a motif of 
frequent occurance in the School of Verona. 

Characteristic of this School is the deep full colour- 
key, the finely executed red-gold hair, the warm 
flesh tints, but, above all, the character of the group, 
the combination of the tenderness and intimacy of 
the Mother and Child with a certain aloofness from 
the world, as of beings Isolated by a great and over- 
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whelming fate ; the Virgin's face is grave with fore- 
known sorrow, and it is this which wins her the 
Child's comforting caress. 

This conception of the Madonna as a being, 
heroic, dedicated to sorrow, but very human, is the 
key-note of many of the noble Veronese Madonna- 
pictures of the Quattro-and Cinque-Cento; notably 
of those of Francesco Morone, in whose unap- 
proachable altarpieces the very pose and gestures 
of the figures here are retained: an illustration of 
the unbroken evolution of the art of Verona, of 
which the character remains essentially the same, 
from its flower-like spring, to its splendid summer. 
In feeling, though often naively human, it is mystic 
and meditative. 

Whether considered from the points of vie^v of 
modelling, or of fulness and tenderness of colour, or 
of charm and nobility of sentiment, this picture is 
without a compeer among those preserved in the 
Gallery of Verona. 

The type of the Virgin, and, in a minor degree, 
her expression, recalls that of the Lucia, in the 
" Christ Crucified ". (No: 1, in this gallery); the 
colour-key of the two pictures, moreover, is not dis- 
similar. 

Movement similar to that of the Child occurs in 
certain thirteenth century frescoes in the lower 
Church of S. Fermo e Rustico in Verona. 



No. 3. 

Virgin and Cliild 



UNKNOWN SIENESB MASTER OP THE FIRST HALF OF -THE 
FOURTEENTH CENTURY. 

(Panel 2 ft. 9 in. by 1 ft. 8 in.) 



The Virgin sits on a figured purple cushion, placed 
on a dark green carpet, embroidered in gold with 
trefoils, and star-like flowers; on her knees is the 
Child, who playfully lifts the white gold-embroidered 
kerchief which hangs about her face. Gold back- 
ground, on which the two richly designed Gothic 
nimbi are incised. 

Virgin : blue mantle, lined with white and grey 
fur ; robe of a golden rose-colour. Child : mantle of 
a rosy lilac ; a piece of a coral on a black ribbon 
hangs about his neck ; the dress and mantles of both 
Mother and Child are edged with a narrow border 
of finely wrought goldsmith's work. 

Both Virgin and Child have delicately painted 
undulating golden hair. 

The work of a fourteenth century Sienese painter, 
closely connected with Simone Martini. (Compare 
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with the Annunciations of the UfQzi, and of the 
Antwerp Museum; and contrast with the two con- 
temporary Gothic altarpieces in this gallery). 

Very attractive are the ivory pallor and enameled 
surface of the flesh tints, the precision of the con- 
tours, the delicate drawing of the eyebrows, of the 
tender mouth, and well-bred nose, the elegance of 
the jewelled hand, and the pensive refinement of the 
Virgin's face. 

She is one of the great and gentle ladies who were 
rhymed by troubadours, and watched their knightly 
lovers contend for their favours, sometimes in the 
crashing arena of the tournament, sometimes in the 
rosebower, where rival gallants vied in framing 
madrigals in their praise. She is a heroine of the 
Minnesanger. Ladies of similar courtly type occur 
in illustrated manuscripts of this date. 

It is instructive to contrast the golden pallor of 
the Sienese picture with the full warm colour of the 
Veronese altarpieces in this gallery, to compare the 
almost maladive refinement of the Central Italian 
lady, with the simple sincerity of the Northern 
Madonna; in the one, the Mother and Child cling 
together, foreknowing a painful and heroic destiny ; 
in the other, a Child unveils a lady's beautiful face, 
a face, delicate, pensive, and artificial, as were the 
ideals of chivalry. 



No. 4. 

LIBERALB DA VEBONA. 

Liberale, born in Verona in 1451, died In Verona in 1536; was 
oiiucated as a miniature painter, and, as such, went at tlie age of 
sixteen to Monte Oliveto Maggiore, near Siena. In 1469 he went to 
Siena, where he was employed until 1474 on the illustration of litur- 
gical books. He appears to have returned to Verona after 1474, and 
to have worked there until his death. 



S. Sebastian 



(Canvas ; 4 ft. 2 in. by 1 ft. 5 in.) 



The Saint is bound to a bare tree, by cords knot- 
ted about his arms ; his body is pierced by arrows, 
seven on either side ; rich gold-brown hair falls in 
waving masses to his shoulders; his expression is 
that of unshakeable faith and endurance: " I know 
whom I have believed". The head of God, which 
appears in the sky, suggests the ever-present divine 
support. 

Dark green clouds, edged with gold, from which 
emerge golden rays, surge like billows about his 
feet, rising almost to his knees. 
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Beneath the clouds, and terminating the composi- 
tion below, is the head of a cherub with outstretched 
wings; it is executed in crimson, heightened with 
gold. 

The sky, which forms the background, is of a deep 
and uniform blue. 

The colour-chord struck,— glowing golden brown, 
strong red, in close proximity to its complementary, 
green, and a rich and luminous blue,— is frequent 
in the School of Verona. 

Characteristic of Liberale is the virility and vita- 
lity of this picture, its epic quality, its powerful 
drawing, the masterly manner in which the light 
and shade are handled, and the sobriety, intensity, 
and depth of feeling with which its heroic theme is 
treated. 



No. 5. 

LIBBRALB DA VERONA. 

S. Anthony of Padua 



(Canvas; 4 ft. 2 in by 1 ft. 5 in.) 



The young and beardless Saint is pictured in dark 
grey frock, and mantle ; a white lily, symbolic of 
virginity, is in his right hand ; in his left, a crimson 
book; about his head, a rayed nimbu.s. 

As in its pendant, S. Sebastian, the lower part 
of the figure here is concealed by billowy clouds, 
beneath which floats a cherub with outstretched 
wings, executed in crimson, heightened with gold. 

Very beautiful is the treatment of the young en- 
thousiast's head, ascetic, with wide-open visionary 
eyes, and sensitive features; it is virile, nevertheless, 
and determined. The delicate hand holding the book 
is finely painted. 



No. 6. 

LIBERALS DA VERONA. 

Virgin and Child, with Angel, S. Joseph, 
and a Prophet 



(Panel; 3 ft. 3 in. by 2 ft. 3 in.) 



In the centre, the Virgin, with flowing red-gold 
hair, leaning over the Child on her knee, gives him 
the breast ; her dress is of orange-red ; her mantle, 
blue. 

On the left, the carpenter Joseph, characterised 
by the compass in his hand, kneels in adoration. 
On the right is a blonde angel with fair flowing hair; 
white lilies, which proclaim the virginity of the Mo- 
ther, are in its right hand ; its left is raised with an 
expression of amazement ; the whole figure breathes 
an atmosphere of wonder, amniirasione. 

On the left is the nimbus-encircled head of an 
old man, with venerable countenance, and flowing 
white hair, and beard ; his dim eyes, heavy with 
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thought, are fixed in contemplation of some " far-olf 
divine event"; he represents one of the Old Testament 
prophets, who foretold the Virgin-birth as one of the 
signs by which the Christ should be recognised at 
his advent: "the Lord himself shall give you a 
sign", he cried, "behold, a Virgin shall conceive, 
and bare a son, and shall call his name Immanuel" 

The subject of this picture, which at first sight 
might be mistaken for a so-called Santa Conversa- 
zione, is strictly theological, i. e. the Mystery of 
the Incarnation ; especial stress is laid on the vir- 
ginity of the Mother of the Redeemer, the wonder 
of Angels, foretold by Old Testament prophecy, and 
acknowledged and adored by Joseph. 

This idea, that of the prediction of the Virgin-birth 
by Old Testament prophets as one of the credentials 
of the new-born Christ, is the subject-matter of a 
Third-Century fresco still existing in the Catacomb of 
Priscilla, in which, as here, the classic artist aimed, 
not so much at the representation of a historical 
fact, as at the embodiment of a large philosophic 
conception: it is met with throughout the Middle Ages, 
and this picture serves to prove its survival, as a 
source of pictorial inspiration, deep into the Italian 
Renaissance, a period too often branded as purely 
pagan. This composition therefore is one of the last 
links in a chain of typological representations of 
which the evolution may be traced for upwards of 
twc^lve hundred years. 
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The modem art-critic, being geaerally ignorant 
of tlie origins botli of Chi'istianity, and of classic 
Christian art, too often interprets such pictures as 
tliis unworthily; he sometimes looks on the Virgin 
and Child as centres of a bourgeois family-group, 
when they should be regarded as symbols of the 
Incarnation, conceived as the inauguration of a new 
phase in the evolution of man. 

The colours used here (orange, orange-red, and 
lemon), the rich red-brown hair, and warm flesh tints, 
are characteristic of the School of Verona. 



No. 7. 



GIOLFINO. 



The datf of the birth and death o( Nicolo GioUiiio are unknown; 
those of his icorking life may be gathered from the dates on his 
pictures, ivhich range from 1486 to 1518. 

Ijiberale was his master, and Paolo I'arinato one of his pupils. 



S. George between two Bishops 



(Panel; 8 in. by 1 ft. 7 in.) 



In the centre of the composition is S. George, a 
blonde knightly youth, with yellow hair, yellow tunic 
with full sleeves, and. orange-red hose; a palm is in 
his right hand, and a long orange-coloured sword 
in his left. 

To the left is S. Zeno, in white alb, and pluviale 
of a sunny rose-colour, figured with gold and black; 
a gold-embroidered white mitre on his head ; a 
yellow book in his gloved right hand ; and a crosier 
with gold finale in his left. 

To the right is an ecclesiastic in white alb, and pale 
rose-coloured pluviale, embroidered with gold, and 
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lined with dark green; in his right hand is a palm ; 
in his left a dark green book. 

Landscape background, with a town in the middle 
distance. 

The brown volutes on either side are the remains 
of the painted pilasters which originally enclosed 
the composition. 

Very charming is the lightly poised figure of 
S. George, young, elegant, alert, and withal simple, 
and sincere. Finely painted, too, the Bishops on either 
side of him. 

The light key of colour, — yellow, orange, gleam- 
ing white, deep rose, and a peculiar yellow-pink, — 
is characteristic of the work of Giolflno. 

The condition of the picture is admirable ; it is 
immune from the slightest touch of the restorer's 
hand. 



No. 8. 

GIOLPINO(?) 

The Circumcision 



(Panel;6in. byift. Qin.) 



In the centre of this long narrow predella is a 
red altar, covered with a white fringed linen cloth ; 
behind it is part of a building, a pink apse with pi- 
lasters. Such a conventional architectural adjunct, 
inherited from classic art, shows that the incident 
represented took place within a building. 

The Virgin and a white-bearded old man, the 
Priest, hold the Christ-Child, seated on a white 
linen cloth, over the Altar ; he tvirns with outstretched 
arms towards his Mother. 

Behind the Priest, in the foreground, is a vener- 
able white-bearded old man ; his right hand rests on 
a large book, his left supports his head: Simeon, 
the prophet, who had learned from the Old Testament 
Scriptures to look for the immediate coming of the 
Messiah. 
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Behind the Virgin, to the right, is a pendant to 
this grave figure of Simeon : Anna, the Prophetess ; 
she too holds a book in her hand. 

So far this picture is a translation into provincial 
Italian of the noble Byzantine composition which 
adorns the spandrils of the arches of many Greek 
churches, especially of those in Sicily; this design is 
frequent in Greek manuscripts ; is repeated by Giotto, 
and other masters of the Tre-cento ; and varied ver- 
sions of it are among the favourite subjects of the 
early Renaissance artists. 

To this classic composition are added, here, not 
only the donor, and his wife, but a number of men, 
and women, thirteen on either side ; the men, lined 
up behind the Priest, the women behind the Virgin ; 
they are most of them seen frontally, i. e. are put 
into relation with the spectator, and not with the 
central incident. Of the women, five hold books, 
most of them have their hands raised in speech, 
and some of them evidently speak, or reason, with 
each other. The same is true of the men, except 
that there are but two books among them. 

The donor has an orange- red bfeard, wears a 
scarlet cap, green tippet, and pale mauve cloak; 
tiis wife, who is of massive proportions, wears a 
brown dress, cut square at the throat, such as is 
worn by Lotto's, or Palma's, bourgeois ladies. 

What was the thought in the artist's mind when 
he added this large concourse of provincial towns- 
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people to the traditional representation of the Cir- 
lumtision, conceived as a redeeming sacrifice, as the 
sprinlcling of blood upon an altar? 

Did the persons represented belong to a Confra- 
ternity vowed to the adoration of the sacred Blood 
of the Redeemer ? or are they a provincial rendering 
of Simeon's words: " Mine eyes have seen the Salva- 
tion, which thou hast prepared before the eyes of 
all people "? We incline to the first of these hypo- 
theses. 

As a work of art, this predella, as is frequent 
with predellas, has the value of a sketch in colour; 
the figures are vivid, mouvemenUs, sometimes heavy, 
as is the wife of the donor, sometimes charming, 
as is the pensive girl behind the Madonna, or the 
girl with the scarf on the extreem right, but always 
characteristic, sometimes even to the verge of cari- 
cature. Very humorous and life-like are the two 
garrulous old women in the background. 

The warm key of colour, the frequent use of red, 
the types, especially of the young and charming 
women, and the ideal of beauty they embody, stamp 
this predella as belonging to the School of Verona, 
and, more particularly, to the workshop of Liberale. 



No. 9. 



GIOVANNI FRANCESCO CAROTO. 

Giovanni Francesco Caroto (or Carotto), was bom in Verona in 
1470. He was a pupil of LiLerale, and worked for some time, so 
Vasari says, in Mantegna's workshop, in Mantua. 

His works are chiefly found in Verona, and in a few Lombard^ 
cities. 

Virgin and Child witli the Infant John ' 



{Panel ; 1 ft. 4 in by 1 ft. 7 in.) 



Seated on the ground, in the midst of a wide 
landscape, is the Virgin, in a blue mantle, and robe 
of the cool, but brillant and sunny red, peculiar to 
the School of Verona ; it is cut square at the throat, 
embroidered with gold, and edged with white ; a 
white veil partly covers her smooth red-gold hair. 
Seated on a white cushion on her right knee, his 
left arm round her neck, is the nude Christ-Child; he 
leans to take some flowers from the infant S. John, 
who kneels before him in a white garment, the lap 



See illustralion opposite title-page. 
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of which is full of roses. S. John's hair and skin are 
dark, and contrast with the flower-like fairness of 
the Virgin and Child. 

Behind this group stretches a wooded landscape, 
and far-reaching valley ; the sky is ominous and lower- 
ing, heavy with dense autumnal mist, which has 
lifted on the horizon, showing a clear space of shin- 
ing sky, dim hills, and a gleaming river-bed, with 
wandering silvery waters. 

In harmony with the brooding quiet of the melan- 
choly morning, which will become sadder as the 
day wears on, is the tenderly felt figure of the 
Virgin, her pathethic girlishness, and the dreamy 
pensiveness of her wide-open childish eyes ; indeed, 
she is little more than a child, inexperienced and 
expectant, lost in a day-dream, and quite uncon-. 
scious of the two children her arms so lightly en- 
circle, and of whom she seems the elder sister. 

Work, so simple, so subjective, so idyllic, so sen- 
sitive to evanescent conditions and moods, is rare 
among the usually more conventional Madonna-pic- 
tures of the Renaissance. 

Versions of this composition exist in the Gallery 
of Verona, and elsewhere; there is also an old copy, 
of small artistic value, in the Villa Monga, at San 
Pietro Incariano, near Verona; none of these ap^ 
proach the original here in purity of colour, in 
naiveti, or intimacy of sentiment; indeed this pic- 
ture may be taken as an example of Francesco Ca- 
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roto's work at its best; he is here working well 
within the limits of a temperament remarkable for 
its grace, and sensibility, rather than for its strength. 

The type of the Virgin, — her warm flesh-tints, 
golden-red hair, wide-open dreaming eyes, low brow, 
and full oval face — is characteristic of the School 
of Verona ; so also is the peculiar red used, and the 
prominence given to landscape. 

Very refined is the painting of the Virgin's white 
hands, and the cool silvery flesh of the Christ-Child. 



N. 10. 



GIOVANNI CAROTO. 

Giovanni Caroto (or Carotto), brother of Giovanni Fi'ancesco Ca- 
loto, was bom In 1488; and died in 1566, according to Scipione Maf- 
fei; Dal Pozzo however says that he died in 1555, Vasari, who Icnew 
him personally, states that he lived to the age of sixty, was a 
pupil of Liberale, and painted in the manner of Giovanni Francesco 
Caroto; the works of the two brothers are, however, very dififerent 
the one from the other, both in form and colour. 

He published a book on the antiquities of Verona, with wood- 
cuts after his own drawings. 

He is known to have been a portrait-painter; Vasari prided hini- 
Helf on posessing a portrait by his hand; but the picture here is now 
the only known portrait by him. 



Portrait of a Benedictine 



(Panel ; 1 ft. 2 in by 1 ft.) 



The portrait of an elderly man in the Benedictine 
habit, his left hand raised as if in wonder, a palm- 
leaf in his right, which rests on a book. 

Through a rift in the blue sliy, which serves as 
background, is an apparition of the Madonna, seen 
within the golden atmosphere of heaven. 
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Probably a votive picture, painted in gratitude for 
some especial grace, or deliverance, accorded by the 
Madonna. 

The artist's monogram was originally inscribed 
on the book. 

The hands and face are remarkably well modelled, 
and expressive. Fine, too, is the contrast between 
the golden flesh-tints, the black habit, and the lu- 
minous blue of the sky. 



N. 11. 

DOMENICO DEL RICCIO, Called BRUSASORCI. 

Domenico del Riccio, called Bi'usasorci, bom in Verona in 1494,' 
and died there in 1567, was a pupil of Giovanni Francesco Caroto. 
He chiefly excelled as a fresco-painter. His principal works are in 
Verona, and Mantua; indeed they are hardly found elsewhere. 



The Last Supper 



(Canvas; 4 ft. 11 in. by 6 ft. 6 in.) 



Christ, and his twelve Apostles, are seated about a 
long table covered with a white linen cloth, plates, 
glasses, bread, wine, etc. ; in the middle, on a dish, 
is the Pascal Lamb, the memorial of the first pro- 
phetic Passover, when the Angel of Death turned 
aside from homes, the lintels of whose doorways 
were red with sacrificial blood. 

In the centre of the seated figures is Christ; 
John leaning on his breast asks him a question; 
with one hand Christ indicates the Pascal Lamb, 
with the other he points to himself; on the right, 
lost in thought, sit Peter, and James, the Lord's bro- 
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ther; beyond them again, Thomas, (always repre- 
sented as young), and an aged disciple in bright rose 
colour, lift their eyes and hands in religious ecstacy ; 
groups of three Apostles, at either end of the table, 
either silently ponder Christ's saying, or exchange 
expressions of wonder. 

Clearly the artist did not draw his inspiration 
from the words " one of you shall betray me "; words, 
not productive of the religious emotion which is 
pictured here, but of agitated question and denial. 

We must look for some other source. 

It is difficult for us to realise how far the modern 
ideal of the snap-shot was from the mind of the 
Classic, or of the Renaisance artist. What he aimed 
at was not the realisation of a given dramatic mo- 
ment in a series of actions, but a synthesis of the 
whole event, conceived as an idea; for this reason 
he rarely felt himself bound by a verbal text, or 
concerned himself with unities of time, and space. 

This being so, it was natural, that, when he painted 
a Last Supper over an altar on which the sacrifice 
of Christ was daily re-enacted, or in a monk's re- 
fectory, he did not conceive it realistically, or dra- 
matically, but mystically, in reference to the Sacra- 
ment of the Eucharist. 

It is obvious, moreover, that the monk, or devout 
donor, Avho ordered a representation of the Last 
Supper for such location, and for edification, would 
have had no interest in urging the artist to dwell 
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on the ominous words foi-etelling the betrayal. It 
is true that Leonardo, the savant, the seer, and the 
man of the world, dwelt on them; but his work is 
always exceptional. Clearly the believer who ordered 
such a picture would generally crave for the unveil- 
ing of the deepest, the sacramental, and eternal sig- 
nificance of the event; and this has been attempted 
here; this picture is a synthesis of the attitude of 
the Church towards the Sacrifice of Christ, and to- 
wards the central sacrament of the Christian ritual, 
the Eucharist: its love, its awe, its adoration, and 
its anxious and reverent questionings. 

The Supper is represented as taking place in an 
open Loggia, through the columns of which are seen 
the fading clouds of sunset. To the right and left 
of these columns two incidents are pictured as back- 
ground accessories: in the first, Christ sends two of 
his disciples into Jerusalem to secure a room in which 
to celebrate the Pascal feast together. " Go " he 
said, " into the city, and there shall meet you a 
man bearing a pitcher of water: follow him ". Christ 
is pictured as speaking to two men in flowing dra- 
peries; in the middlle distance, silhouetted against 
the distant mountains, and clear evening sky, is the 
figure of one bearing a high pitcher of water. 

Observe how idealogically the event is conceived. 
As a matter of fact, the man carrying water was 
not in sight Avhen Christ spoke of him; but the 
artist was concerned that the spectator should iden- 



tify the event, and, therefore, gave " the man bearing 
a pitcher of water " as a leit-motif. 

The scene to the right takes place in a neigh- 
bouring room ; the apostles stand in groups, absorbed 
in agitated conversation; to the left is Peter, seated, 
Christ kneels at his feet, and between them is a 
gleaming laver ; the subject is obviously the Washing 
of Feet. 

Christ, having said to Peter " If I wash thee not, 
thou hast no part in me ", adds, " he that is bathed 
needs not save to wash his feet "; meaning, possibly, 
that confession and absolution suffice for the erring 
Christian's daily needs. 

Striking is the prominence given to water in these 
two subsidiary scenes, a prominence paralleled with 
that given to Brea dand Wine in the picture below. 
Is it possible that the artist wished to associate 
the Idea of the Water of Baptism, through which the 
Christian is born into the new life, with that of the 
mystic sustenance of that life ; that he sought to al- 
lude here to the two great Christian sacraments? 

Such an interpretation is in harmony with the 
practice of the earliest Christian and Mediaeval art; 
also with the theological and biblical exegesis of 
the learned Dominicans who ruled the intellectual 
life of religious Italy in the sixteenth century. 

The colour-scheme is characteristic of the School 
of Verona; the warm flesh-tints, the often definitely 
red hair, the peculiar tints used— orange, crimson. 
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red, and rose, none of them hot in quality, cool grey, 
and blue,— unite to form a rich chord of brilliant co- 
lour. Characteristic too are the long proportions of 
the figures; and the use of the architectural fore- 
ground as the framework of figures placed in the 
middle distance, a device afterwards splendidly de- 
veloped by Paolo Veronese. 



No. 12. 



T O R B I D O . 



Francesco Torbido, called 11 Moro, was born in Verona, in about 
1586; he died in S. Maria in Stella, near Verona, after 1545. 

He was a pupil of Liberale, and also studied in Venice. 

It would appear from tbe account of bis life given by Vasari, 
that, as a wit, and bon vivant, his society was so much souglit 
after by the noblemen of Verona, that he was only able to give his 
occasional leisure to painting ; he nevertheless executed a consider- 
able number of impoi*tant works in Verona, and was much esteemed 
as a portrait-painter. 



Virgin and Cliild witli Angels, S. Anthony, and Donor 



(Canvas ; 2 ft. 8 in. by 3 ft. 10 in.) 



In the centre of the picture, in front of citron- 
green hangings, is the Virgin, enthroned ; she wears 
a rose-coloured robe, and a blue mantle lined with 
yellow-brown; a grey kerchief rests on her red- 
gold hair ; her flesh tints are warm ; she is remark- 
able in type, proud, aristocratic, with half- shut 
dreaming eyes, and full-lipped mouth. Her arms 
encircle the Infant Christ, who, slightly draped in 
white, standing on a parapet, raises his hands to 
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bless the donor, a young black-bearded man who 
kneels before him on the right. 

On either side of the Virgin are putti: golden- 
haired large-headed children in lilac and orange. 

To the right, S. Anthony, the Hermit, in black, 
characterised by his nimbus, tau-shaped crook, and 
bell, recommends the donor to the Virgin's good 
will. 

Torbido was not particularly successful as a paint- 
er of ideal subjects; it was as a portrait-painter 
that he made his great reputation. The two men's 
heads here are admirable, simple, direct, finely mo- 
delled, and very tenderly felt. Touching is the 
naive devotion with which the donor looks up to 
his protectress, and the anxiety (premura) with 
which S. Anthony introduces his protege. 

Very attractive is the play of light and shade on 
the figures. Characteristic of the art of Torbido is 
the sultry summer landscape, dim and heavy with 
heat; and the sense of air circulating about the 
figures. 
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praises the Giusti as intelligent patrons of men of 
ability. Their beautiful house and garden, famous 
in the days of Goethe, is still among the beautiful 
things of Verona. These noblemen filled the offices 
of fahbricieri and raccoglitori to the asylum. 

It is interesting to observe that patricians belong- 
ing to families whose very names have become sym- 
bols of the flower of Renaissance culture, worked 
hand in hand with the bishop of their native place 
in the active furtherance of works of charity ; the 
egoism and viciousness of the nobles of the Renais- 
sance has been too exclusively dwelt on by its his- 
torians; there are two sides to the medal. 

The church and convent of S. Trinita belonged 
for three hundred years to the Florentine monks of 
Vallombrosa, who had taken possession of it in 1137. 
About the middle of the fifteenth century they aban- 
doned it, and gradually the disused building fell 
into disrepair. A hundred years later it was con- 
verted, under Dorotea Quistelli, into a home for 
distressed persons, and for their helpers. The objects 
which its foundress desired to promote were three- 
fold : she wished it to serve as a home for girls who 
had been rescued from a life of sin ; a,s an educa- 
tional centre; and as a refuge to which religious 
women of birth {nobili matrone) might retire from the 
turmoil of the world. These last paid the expenses 
of their maintenance. In pursuance of this plan Ave 
iind that in 1600 the convent sheltered 20 " con- 
vertite "; 30 "pupille"; and 50 "nobili donzelle". 
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The life was austere ; the inmates of the convent 
ate together; their time was occupied by teaching, 
by studying, by useful work, and by the services 
of the church, especial attention being paid to singing. 
A uniform costume was worn, but not that of any 
existing order. 

A noviciate of six months preceded membership ; 
members, however, were always at liberty to leave 
the convent, to marry, or to go into service. 

These arrangements, of which the wisdom and 
usefulness are apparent, are attributed to bishop 
Giberti, celebrated for his benevolence; they should 
doubtless be ascribed to his able lieutenant, Donna 
Dorotea, who seems to have been the soul and brain 
of the enterprise, and to some extent its purse also. 
At length, for unknown reasons, and at a date 
which has not been ascertained, she quitted Verona, 
and settled down at Mantua, where, in 1569, she 
made a will leaving a considerable sum of money, 
and property in Rome, to her beloved institution, 
then under the directorship of her friend. Donna 
Laura Pallavicini. 

Donna Dorotea Quistelli pilotted the asylum through 
the first difficult years of its life, and is therefore very 
justly entitled the fondatrice in the inscription. 

In accordance with her expressed wish she was 
buried at Verona in the church of S. Trinita, which 
still exists, and contains a number of pictures by 
Domenico Brusasorci. 



No. 14. 

PAOLO PARINATO. 

Paolo Farinato of Verona was bom in 1524, and died in 1606. He 
was a pupil of Nicolo Giolflno. Signature : a shell. His paintings 
are rarely met with out of Verona; but his drawings, easily recog- 
nisable on account of their pronunced style, are to be found in sev- 
eral of the great European collections. 



The Coronation of the Virgin 



(Canvas ; 2 ft. 4 in. by 2 ft. 11 in.) 



Borne on clouds, encircled in a golden radiance, 
in the midst of which hovers the Dove, is the seated 
figure of God the Father, bending over the Virgin, 
who kneels to receive a crown from Christ; Christ 
advances from the left. Cherubs, three on either 
side, enclose the sacred group, as in a nimbus. 

Below are the busts of a Bishop, in pluviale and 
mitre (crimson and white), carrying a crosier; and of 
an elderly woman in the dress of a religious order 
(brown habit, white head-dress) ; these are probably 
dortraits. 
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This picture is in excellent preservation; and is 
therefore invaluable to the connoisseur, for the few 
works by Paolo Farinato which 'have survived are 
chiefly large altar-pieces, in such bad condition as 
to afford but little clue to the quality of his work. 
It is chiefly admirable for its harmonious tonality. 
It is conceived in a low key, the transition from 
one colour to another being very quiet. Its general 
tone is a sober golden grey ; especially fine are the 
dim shimmering whites and yellows of the Virgin's 
robes, and her low-toned flesh tints, inlaid upon the 
gold, crimson, and white of the draperies of the 
Almighty. 



No. 15. 

PAOLO FARINATO. 

The Adoration of the Shepherds 



(Canvas ; 1 ft. 11 in. by 2 ft. 6 in.) 



The Child lies before the Virgin in a coarse wicker 
basket ; lifting some white draperies she exposes it 
to the gaze of the adoring Sheperds, who advance 
from the right. One of them is a white-bearded old 
man, the other a dark-haired youth. To the left, 
Joseph, a large bundle in his arms, leans over the 
Child. 

In accordance with the legend which relates that 
Christ was born in the ruins of David's Palace in 
Bethlehem, the scene is laid within an ancient ruin. 
The ox in the foreground is the outcome of another 
legend, according to which an ox and ass kept the 
new-born Child warm with their breath. This legend 
has been connected with the words of Isaiah. " The 
ox knoweth its lord, and the ass its master's crib ". 

This picture also, like No : 14, is admirable in tone. 

The exaggeratedly tall figure and somewhat in- 
volved pose of Joseph are characteristic of the School 
of the Farinati. 



No. 16. 

BONIPAZIO DE' PITATI. 

Bonifazio de' Pitati, born in Verona in 1487, went to Venice in 
1505, and died tliere in 1553. His early picturef5 are in the manner 
of Jacopo Palma, to whom it can be proved that he stood in near 
relation. The character of his work, which is quite personal, and pe- 
culiar to himself, was so popular in Venice, that he opened a 
large atelier there, in which many artists executed his designs 
under his direction ; hence the difference in quality of the many 
pictures issued under hia name. Pictures entirely his, i. e. desi- 
gned and executed by him, are rare. 



Joseph's brethren lower him into a well 



(Canvas ; 7 in. by 1 ft. 2 in.) 



Eight of Joseph's brethren, characterised as orien- 
tals by their turbans, lower him with cords into a 
well. Not far from them, two seated men, conversing 
under a tree, complete the number of the brethren 
present, according to the Biblical narrative. In the 
distance are trees, a flock of sheep, and blue hills. 

The present form of the picture is rectangular ; 
but a sharp curved line (drawn by the artist him- 
self), enclosing the central group, shows that he 
designed it to decorate a long oval surface; and 
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most admirably does it fulfil this purpose. It was 
probably destined to be inserted into some fine 
piece of ecclesiastical furniture, an altar-piece pos- 
sibly, or a sacristy-cassone, intended to contain 
sacred vessels, or the vestments of the clergy; or, 
it may even have been designed to fulfil some 
secular purpose. 

In harmony with the ideals of the day, and 
with the bland and gracious temperament so faith- 
fully mirrored in the caressing Venetian dialect, 
Bonifazio de' Pitati has divested the incident por- 
trayed of its brutal character ; in his hands it 
becomes a rural idyll ; eight men, carefully and 
with every regard to his comfort, lower a child into 
a pit, or well; the child himself goes down gladly 
enough, bent, so the spectator would naturally ima- 
gine, on some romantic quest, that of hidden treasure, 
or the like. Thus this tragic incident is converted 
into graceful Venetian genre. 

The popularity of this subject was originally due 
to its mystic significance, so completely lost sight of 
here. The whole story of Joseph: the enmity of his 
brethren according to the flesh, the incident of the 
pit, his assent from it, and his going thence into the 
Unknown Land, where he played so important a 
role, was accepted by the early Church as a type of 
the burial, and resurrection of Christ, and of his 
glorified life in regions beyond human ken. 



No. 17. 



PAOLO VERONESE. 



Paolo Caliari, called, par excellence, il Veronese, bom in Verona 
in about 1530, was the son of the sculptor, Gabrielle Caliari. His 
artistic genealogy is much disputed ; according to Vasari he was 
the pupil of Giovanni Caroto ; according to recent writers he was 
much iufluenced by Cavazzola; but in the opinion of the present 
\vriter, and in this he has been followed by Sir Henry Layard, and 
others, the lotal influences which moulded his early work were 
those of Bi*usasorci, and of the Farinati. 

He worked in several country places with his contemporary and 
fellow townsman, Battista Zelotti. When not much more than 
twenty he went to Venice, where some of the pictures in S. Seba- 
stiano, executed in 1555, are his earliest documented works. He re- 
mained there until his death in 1588. 

It is obvious that the many and vast works which are hung 
under his name in galleries, churches, and palaces, cannot have 
been exclusively executed by his hand ; he is known to have had 
an atelier in Venice, in which his relations served as assistants, 
notably his brother Benedetto (1638-1598) ; and later, Ms sons. Carlo, 
(1570-1696) and Gabrielle (1568-1631). The pictures attributed to Be- 
nedetto and Carlo show them to have been painters of small merit, 
quite deficient in the tenderness of feeling, fineness of draftsmanship, 
and splendour of colour which distinguished the great Veronese. 
Certain pictures executed after his death, those, for instance, in the 
Palazzo Ducale, are signed " heredes paoli "- 

Holy Family with the Infant Saint John 

(Canvas ; 1 ft. 11 in. by 2 ft. 6 in.) 



To the left is the Virgin ; her robe is of deep but 
silvery rose, her mantle blue, on her head is the 
glimmering buff silk kerchief beloved of Paolo ; her 
face is of his characteristic type: oval, framed in 
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rippling red-brown hair, charmingly young, soft, 
and glowing. On her knees lies the infant Christ: 
a brilliantly blonde child, with curling flaxen hair, 
and luminous translucent flesh ; he is characterised 
as divine by the cruciform rays of white light which 
shine about his head. 

At his feet is the little S. John, a sturdy moun- 
tain-boy with red-brown hair, and sunburnt skin ; he 
holds an apple towards the infant Christ in his 
outstretched left hand ; in his right is the tradition- 
al reed cross, with the inscription: Ecce Agnus Dei, 
on a banderole. 

To the right, Joseph, leaning on his staff, bends 
apprehensively forward, and, looking in some dis- 
may at S. John,' takes the Divine Child's hand pro- 
tectively in his, as if deterring him from accepting 
the gift. 

The Virgin too, fixing her startled eyes on S. John, 
raises her hand in consternation. 

The little Christ however is inspired by emotions 
very different from those which sway his human 
protectors ; there is something transcendental in the 
solemnity and intensity of feeling which illumines 
his face. Indeed, the grandeur of his expression 
and attitude are somewhat incongruous with the 
seeming triviality of the incident represented, the 
reception of the gift of an apple from a playmate. 
In the background are columns and a grey wall; 
on the right, the blue sky. 
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The dramatic centre of this picture is the apple 
presented by S. John; the action of each person 
represented has reference to it. Nor is there anything 
surprising in the selection of so genre-like a motif 
as the subject-matter of a devotional picture. Ca- 
role's Virgin and Child with the Infant S. John, 
in this gallery, is an instance to the point. Never- 
theless, something unduly emphatic in the attitude 
of S. John, something tragic in the expression and 
gesture of Joseph and of the Virgin, something 
heroic in the bearing of the Christ, forbid us to rest 
in this explanation. 

We divine something deeper in Paolo's intention ; 
but it is difficult to seize. 

Perhaps the molto which the painter has been al 
the trouble to write clearly on S. John's banderole 
may yield a clue to his thought: Ecce Agnus Dei. 

When John the Baptist, trained in the typology of 
the Hebrew ritual, of which the central thought was 
propitiatory sacrifice, first saw Christ, he exclaimed 
" Behold the Lamb of God, which taketh away the 
sins ef the world": in other words, he recognised 
him as the antitype of the sin-oifering, the lamb 
sacrificed in expiation of the sin of Israel. 

The forbidden apple taken from the Tree of Life 
was the accepted symbol of sin in early Christian 
art. In the earliest representation of the Fall, 
Adam and Eve stand on either side of the serpent- 
encircled tree ; the evidences of their sin are on them, 



but in their hands are already placed the means of 
salvation: ears of corn, and a lamb slain, types of 
the bread and wine of the Eucharist, and of the 
body and blood of Christ offered for the sins of the 
world. Is there no echo of this early pictorial sym- 
bolism in this late Renaissance picture, in which 
John carries a Cross, the symbol of redemption, 
with the inscription " Behold the lamb " ; and pre- 
sents an apple, symbol of the sins which need 
expiation, to the radiant Being on the Virgin's 
knees, who realises the full significance of the action; 
foreknows the price, his own body and blood; fore- 
sees the pain; and solemnly accepts the r&le of 
propitiatory victim. The shadow of a heroic destiny 
falls on Mary and Joseph also, and their hearts sink 
with foreboding. 

As in Liberale's " Virgin Birth ", as in the " Cir- 
cumcision ", originating in his School, as in del 
Riccio's " Last Supper ", - to refer only to pictures 
hanging in this gallery, - so here, the picture, as a 
work of art, belongs to the Italian Renaissance, but 
the idea it embodies belongs to a very early stratum 
of Christian thought and symbolism. 

Thanks to its excellent preservation, Paolo Vero- 
nese's artistic methods and qualities may still he 
studied here. 

It is an early work, simple, sincere, solid; Vero- 
nese, not Venetian. The modelling of the blonde 
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body of the Child is firm, the brilliance of its flesh, 
inimitable; we were about to compare it with the 
luminous translucence of some of Rubens' fruit-like 
cherubs, but it may be more justly compared with 
Paolo's own John the Baptist in the altarpiece from 
S. Zaccaria, now in the Venetian Academy, a later 
and far more accomplished work. 

It is interesting to note the somewhat naive line- 
arrangement by which Paolo has given depth to his 
picture. He has placed the Virgin, the principal 
figure, in the background; in the foreground is 
S. John, who stretches his left arm, in its full 
length, towards Christ; the eye wanders down it, 
and is carried on, and backward by the oblique line 
of the body of Christ. S. Joseph (on the right) leans 
forward, taking the left hand of Christ ; the outstret- 
ched arms of the Infant, together with Joseph's arms, 
make a Ugne mouvemenUe which dances horizontally 
across th picture; behind this, the eye is caught 
by the Virgin's upraised hand, on which the light 
strikes ; and is then forced to travel back, along 
her arm, until it rests upon her glowing face and 
throat. Similar, though more successful, and far less 
obvious, devices for creating the illusion of space 
are to be found in Paolo's later pictures. 



No. 18. 



ANTONIO CAN ALB. 



Giovan AnLonio Canale, bom in Venice m 1697; died there in 1768. 

His worlc is very different from that of his nephew Belotto, called 
Canaletto, with which it is nevertheless frequently confused. 

Many of his best works are now in Windsor Castle, chiefly in the 
Wellington Gallery ; some of these are painted in the manner after- 
wards devoloped by his pupil Guardi. 



11 Canale di San Marco 



(Canvas; 2 ft. 2 in. by 1 ft. 8 in.) 



Painted with the tenderest care and precision are 
the famous buildings lying on the Canale di San 
Marco, and those bordering either side of the mouth 
of the Grand Canal : the Palazzo Ducale, and the Car- 
cere, with the Campanile and cupolas of San Marco 
rising behind them ; and on the opposite side of the 
waters, the cupolas of the Salute, and of the Dogana 
Vecchia on its promontory ; a group which most 
travellers visualise instinctively when they utter 
the word, " Venice ". 
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The buildings in the middle distance, the Libre- 
ria, Zecca, etc., are only blocked in; neither has 
Canale indicated the pavement before the Zecca, Pa- 
lazzo Ducale, etc. 

Very beautiful is the general tonality of this study, 
the pale opalescent sky with warm floating clouds, 
the grey-blue waters with shimmering reflections, 
and the marvellous delicacy and precision of the 
execution of the buildings. 

In such unfinished works the spectator comes very 
close to the master, sees what he loved, what he 
looked for, and how he set about to reproduce it. 



No. 19. 



FRANCESCO GUARDI. 



Francesco Guardi, born in Venice in 1712, died there in 1793, was 
a pupil and follower of Antonio Canale. 

U Canale di Mestre. Venice' 



(Canvas; 1 ft. 5 in. by 2 ft. 3 in.) 



View of the Cannaregio, with bridge; near the 
bridge is an ancient Palace, the residence of the 
French Ambassador to the Venetian RepubHc to- 
wards the end of the eighteenth century, at which 
date it housed Jean Jacques Rousseau. 

Until the middle of the last century the Canna- 
regio, also called the canal of Mestre, was the 
highway connecting Venice with the main land ; but 
since 1848, when the railway bridge was "constructed, 
it has fallen into comparative disuse. 



See Illustration. 
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It is evening; the sun has set, and darkness is 
close at hand ; but the fading light still glows here 
and there on an obliquely set house-front, and on 
pale sheets of crumbling plaster. It gleams fitfully 
on the white facings of the bridge, on the white 
shirts of the gondoliers, on the dresses of quiet 
people going homeward, and on the glittering prows 
of the gondolas. 

The water is low in tone, rich with the glowing 
browns and yellows of the mirrored house-fronts, 
luminous with the reflected radiance of the sky, 
glittering with wavelets, which fret its surface, and 
break into ripples of light, separating the moving 
darkness of the gondolas from the formless dark- 
ness below. 



No. 20. 



PIETRO LONGHI. 



Pietro Longhi, bom in Venice in 1702, died there in 1762. 
His masters were Giuseppe Crespi of Bologna, (see pag. 65) and 
A. Balestra of Venice. 



Manage de Conyenance 



(Canvas; 2 ft. '2 in. by 1 ft. 8 in.) 



In a high grey room with walls, bare, but for a 
small mirror, is a young girl, seated on a white 
couch or bed; a bride; she wears a white dress, 
embroidered with yellow, white silk stockings, and 
white high-heeled slippers, touched with rose-colour : 
also a white cap with grey-blue ribbons. 

An agreeably sympathetic young woman, her sister, 
helps her to unrobe ; she wears a silk dress of grey 
blue with coral-coloured ruche about her throat, and 
wide white frilled muslin sleeves ; from her ears de- 
pend large pearls. Behind these girls is their mo- 
ther, in grey, with fine pearls iii her ears ; she holds 
a polished brass basin and ewer in her hands. To 
the left, on a table, is a painted cap-stand, and a 
glass pot on a red tray. 
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In the background to the right is a mantle-stand, 
carrying a dark grey coat, in front of which, in the 
extreme foreground, lounges the hlasi young bride- 
groom; he wears a white wig, an open shirt, white 
stockings, yellow slippers, and a voluminous green- 
blue silk dressing-gown; he lies back in an arm- 
chair, evidently bored, and fans himself, while the 
ladies proceed with the bride's toilet. 

A decadent Venetian equivalent to the " Aldobran- 
dini Mariage " of the Vatican ; or, better still, a gentle 
Venetian version of a scene which Hogarth has sa- 
tirised brutally in his Mariage a la Mode. The per- 
sons pictured here are gentle, not inhuman, as are 
those of the English caricaturist; there is real feel- 
ing, as well as beauty of colour and execution, in 
the sister in blue, with touches red and white in 
her dress. 

The chord of colour struck in the central group 
is gay and delicate; white, blue, and red ; the white: 
a brilliant white, golden in the high lights, blue in 
the shadows, and richly embroidered with yellow; 
the blue : a grey-blue, like that .of periwinkles ; the 
red: a deep red, of the force and quality of that 
of coral; there are other reds too, but paler: and a 
rose-colour as tender as the lining of a sea-shell, 
and, finally, there are the delicate and luminous 
flesh-tints ; the whole silvery harmony being relieved 
upon a background of warm grey. 



No. SI. 



VENETIAN SCHOOL OF THE EIGHTEENTH CENTDRY. 



Flight of Lot , 



(Canvas; 4 ft. 9 in. by 4 ft. o in.) 



Lot and his wife anxiously follow an angel, with 
spread wings, and outstretched hand, who leads 
them out of their house. To the right are their 
daughters. Overhead are grey vaultings, and the 
blue sky, seen through an open archway. 

This picture is certainly Venetian, of the middle 
of the eighteenth century; it may be hypothetically 
attributed to either Pietro Longhi; or to his son 
Alessandro ; an ascription which is doubtless sur- 
prising at "first sight, for it differs very markedly 
in style from the small pictures representing scenes 
from private life with which these names are chiefly 
connected, (See No: 20. in this gallery). There is 
however an affinity in style between it and certain 
pictures on a large scale which are traditionally 
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ascribed to Pietro or Alessandro Longhi, as for 
example " 1' AUegoria dell' Arte delDisegno ". No. 493 
and " UnFilosofo "No. 429. in the Venetian Academy 
(catalogue 1903). ' 

Be this as it may, this is a typical Venetian picture 
of the time of Sir Joshua Reynolds, and of Angelica 
Kauffmann. 



This hypothesis is more fully treated in the Introduction, p. 30. 



No. 22: 



SCHOOL OF MANTEGNA 



Andrea Mantegna, born in Vicenza in 1431; died in Mantua in 
150(5; worked in Padua, for a short time in Rome, and in Mantua^ 



Virgin and Cliild 



(Canvas ; 1 ft. 8 in. by 1 ft. 4 in.) 



Half-length figure of the Virgin, seated, turned 
to the right ; she holds the nude Child on her knee : 
originally the little John the Baptist was opposite 
them, but his figure was removed by an early re- 
storer, presumably, because injured. 

The Madonna wears a robe of deep rose colour, 
a mantle lined with orange, and a white veil, broken 
into a number of folds, often transverse. 

Until lately this picture was attributed to Bonsi- 
gnori, as were two others closely related to it in 
style, which hang in the Gallery of the Brera, Milan ; 
these are now ascribed on better grounds to the 
workshop of Mantegna. 
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The general composition, the drawing of the parts 
of the body, and the treatment of the draperies, are 
obviously derived from Mantegna. The composition 
may be said to be typical of the Mantuan master ; 
it occurs in the Adoration of the Magi, which once 
belonged to Lady Ashburton, and elsewhere. Small 
Madonna -pictures such as this were frequently 
ordered from great artists as presents on the occa- 
sion of weddings, and other family festivities ; they 
were executed in their workshops; and it is often 
hard to say how much, or how little, is to be attri- 
buted to their carefully trained assistents, executing 
the master's design, under his personal supervision. 



No. 23. 



PARENTING. 



Bernardo of Parenzo, in Istria, whence Ms surname, was boni 
before the year 1470, and died in Vicenza in 1531. He is said to 
liave been a Benedictine, and to have borne the name of Fra Lo- 
renzo. He is not mentioned by Vasari. 

There are pictures by this little known master in the Gallery of 
Modena, in the Borromeo Collection in Milan, and in the Doria 
Gallery in Rome. 



Battle piece 



(Canvas ; 4 ft. 5 in, by 7 ft. 



On the extreem left is a town on the sea, with 
high mediaeval towers, Renaissance buildings, and 
a pyramid, the whole enclosed by crenelated walls; 
in short: a north Italian town of the early Renais- 
sance. 

Two groups of horsemen ride, the one, through 
the archway of a distant bridge, the other, through 
a towered gateway leading out of the town ; they 
unite to form a cavalcade, moving between the city- 
walls and the water's edge, towards the battlefield 
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in the foreground, from which they are separated by 
an a«m of the sea. 

On the left, beneath this town, are fantastically 
shaped rocks, and, seemingly, a canal crossed by 
bridges, leading to the main land occupying the cen- 
tral foreground. 

The most distant bridge, a wooden one, is thronged 
with armed women with helmets, shields, and glit- 
tering lances ; they press forward under the leader- 
ship of two mounted amazons, one of whom is in 
white, and wears a diadem; before them go armed 
figures on fiery horses, in front of this bridge is a 
second, approached by what appears to be a per- 
foration in the living rock, masked by a rounded 
Renaissance archway, with grey marble columns, 
gilt capitals, and surmounted by the statue of a per- 
sonification. Across this bridge, which is faced with 
coloured marbles, rides an armed personage on a 
rearing • white horse, which attendants endeavour 
to pacify, and get onto the main land. 

In the extreme foreground, still on the left, is a 
group of mounted amazons who ride onto the battle- 
field, and immediately engage in single combat with 
their male antagonists. 

In the extreem distance on the right is a line of 
castellated fortifications, the furthest being on an 
island connected with the mainland by a bridge; 
near them is a military camp, with groups of bell- 
tents, from which issues a long slender cavalcade 



of mounted men, who follow the windings of the 
sea-shore, and debouch finally on the battllfleld. 
The leaders advance in single file with great parade 
of dignity. 

The battlefield proper, crowded with belligerents 
engaged in single combat, occupies the foreground. 

On a knoll, and silhouetted against the sea, are 
two mounted trumpetters, their trumpets to their lips; 
one of them carries a crimson tinfurled banner. A 
number of warlike incidents are represented: two 
knights with couched lances rush furiously against 
each other from either side of this knoll; a horse 
is killed, and its dismounted rider, a prisoner in the 
hands of two foot-soldiers, kneels before the mounted 
victor; knights on horseback grapple with each 
other at close quarters ; an amazon tilts against a 
knight ; two amazons lean with anxious care over a 
wounded knight ; an amazon drags a wounded adver- 
sary along the ground by the hair; and so on. 

In the middle distance, on the sea, which occupies 
the centre of the picture, is a group of ships with 
unfurled sails ; in their neighbourhood are smaller 
boats propelled by oars, bearing a brilliant and va- 
rigated human burden. 

On the very summit of a beetling crag of fan- 
tastic shape, which reaches the upper border of the 
picture on the right, a man, in crimson and white 
clothes of courtly fashion, is seated, writing, in the 
shelter of an outcropping rock; about his feet are 
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many books; a shepherd near him, leaning on a 
staiy watches him curiously. Not far from them are 
a ruined column, and feeding sheep; lower down a 
stag; and, still lower, a shallow cave, with what 
seems to be a sarcophagus within, and a grated 
masonry opening, approximately on the level of the 
ground, with slabs of stone about it, such as is 
sometimes used to protect an opening into a crypt. 
In front of this is a centaur bearing a nymph on 
his back; a satyr beating a drum; and, still further 
down, a waterfall which springs in volume from the 
living rock. 

It is difficult to discover the subject of this picture. 

The amazons, the satyr, and the centaur point 
to a mythological subject. The presence of the writer 
on the crag suggests that the incident pictured is 
one recorded in poetry. 

It may represent the inroad of the amazons dur- 
ing the Trojan war. The poet pictured would theli 
be Virgil, characterised as a bucolic poet by the 
introduction of sheep, deer, and the frightened de- 
nizens of the primeval world', satyrs, nymphs, etc. 
The picture comes from Mantua, the birthplace of 
Virgil, renowned for its love of its poet, its learn- 
ing, and its peculiar breed of horses. As a work of 
art it is in the position of much of the Hellenistic 
statuary which fills modern museums; that is to 
say : it has suffered much; it has been much restored ; 
but enough that is fine remains to serve as a 
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standard by which the intelligent spectator may re- 
construct that which has been disfigured by resto- 
ration. 

The left side of the picture, with the fortified town 
in the middle-distance, is in fairly good preser- 
vation ; the figures are well drawn, the horses spi- 
rited ; the colouring jewellike ; characteristic is the 
handling of the high lights, laid on with a crisp 
crumbling touch. Especially good is the crowd of 
amazons thronging across the first wooden bridge; 
their deep scarlets, and sparkling whites, their 
swift movements, and glittering arms, silhouetted 
against the deep-toned waters, proclaim a contem- 
porary of Domenico Morone of Verona. Excellent 
too are the water and bank in the foreground. Ad- 
mirable are single figures and groups: the amazon 
dragging the knight by the hair; the knight in ar- 
mour lying on the ground : the knight dismounting 
to receive his prisoner; and, above all, the knight 
with couched lance and streaming scarf on the right 
of the knoll ; the nervous leanness of his horse (its 
front quaters only, its hind-quarters are repainted) 
is excellently rendered ; the sparkling and sensitive 
touch with which the armour and draperies are pain- 
ted is delightful. 

The mounted cavalcade outside the fortification is 
well painted ; the colouring is of remarkable purity, 
the horses nervous and fiery. All such horses here 
as are original are admirably spirited. They are 
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racers, and not the typical Renaissance weigM-car- 
riers; slender, wiry, all mettle, nerve, and spirit, 
they belong to the breed of the fiery creatures which 
are the despair of starters, and the delight of the 
frequenters of race-courses. 

The horses and their riders, on the right, have 
been heavily repainted. 

The painter of this picture was a deliniator of 
action; even his colour is mouvementi; he strives 
to embody motion rather than form. 

Battlepieces and secular easel-pictures of this 
date are not common, and, however injured, they 
shed a precious light on the culture and social con- 
ditions of their time. 



No. 24. 



BENEDETTO DIANA. 



Benedetto Diana, probably boi'ii in Venice in the middle of the 
fourteenth century; died in 1525. In 148.3 his name was inscribed 
on the list of the members of the Scuola Grande delta Carita. 



God. the Father 



(Panel; 1 ft. 4 in. by 3 ft. 6 in.) 



God the Father, a white-bearded white-headed old 
man in crimson mantle, his left hand resting on a 
globe, surmounted by a cross, his right hand raised 
in a gesture of participation, looks compassionately 
downward. 

About him is a yellow radiance tinged at its outer 
rim with red, in which float six flame-coloured Cherub 
heads ; these form, as it were, a nimbus round him. 
In the background are white clouds. 

Probably this lunette originally served to decorate 
the upper part of an altar-piece representing the 
Baptism of Christ, or the Coronation of the Virgin. 



No. 25. 



SODOMA. 



Giovanni Antonio Bazzi, called Sodoma, was born in Vercelli, in 
Lombardy, in 1477, and died at Siena in 1549. 

Pieta 



(Panel; 1 ft. 7 in. by 1 ft. 1 in.) 



The body of Christ is propped on the edge of a 
sarcophagus, and lightly supported by two angels, 
who touch his arms tenderly, with transparent gauze 
in their delicate hands. The artist has dwelt on 
the contrast between the lifeless body, and the warm 
youthful faces of the living creatures on either side 
of it. 

The play of light and shade invests the powerful 
torso with charm. Conceived in the tradition of 
Leonardo is the gracious face of the dead Redeemer, 
illumined by a mysterious smile. 



No. 26. 



PTERIN DEL VAGA. 



Pierin Buonaccorsi, called del Vaga after one of his earliest 
employers, was bom in Florence in 1500, and died in 1547. 

He worked under Raphael, many of whose designs he executed. 

Of the numerous pupils and disciples of the great Urbinate, Pierino 
comes nearest to the master in charm and refinement of drawing. 



Head of a Youth 



(Fresco tranferred to canvas; 1 ft. 4 in. by 1 ft. 9 in.) 



Head of a beardless youth with curling golden 
hair, and yellow-red draperies on his shoulders. 
By a follower of Raphael, probably Pierin del Vaga. 



No. 27. 



GIUHO ROMANO. 



Giulio Pippi, called Romano, born in Rome in 149^; died in Mantua 
in 1546. He was Raphael's chief assistent. Many of the most cele- 
brated pictures which are attributed to the great Master, especially 
those in foreign galleries, were partly executed by him. 



Satyr and Boy 



(Fresco ttansfen-ed to canvas; 1 ft. 5 in. by 2 ft.) 



To the right is a grey-bearded seated satyr, play- 
ing with anxious attention on a flute, his mantle 
fluttering behind him in the wind. Before him on the 
left is a nude laughing putto, who with outstretched 
arm teasingly thrusts a rose close to the musician's 
face. 

Admirably rendered is the child's momentary pose ; 
his whole attention is fixed on the rose, and on the 
satyr's face ; his body is poised on one leg, the other 
Is raised, ready to advance a step, or fly, should the 
satyr turn in auger on his tormentor ; a vivid little 
figure, radiant with good-natured malice, and espie- 
rjlerie. 
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BRONZING. 



Angelo di Gosimo Tori, called il Bronzino, was born in Florence 
in 150a, and died there in 157^. He was the pupil ot Pontormo 
(1494-1557), as is especially evident in Iiis portraits. 



Portrait of Messere Luigi Capponi 



(Panel; 3 ft. 8 in. by -2 ft. 9 in.) 



Half-length figure, possibly representing the Am- 
bassador, Luigi Capponi: a brown-bearded, middle- 
aged man, in black coat, and short mantle ; seated 
turned to the left ; an open letter in his right hand ; 
gloves in his left hand, which rests on a table. On 
the table is a letter directed 

Al Molto mag.co Mi 
Luigi Capponi patron mio 

Oss.mo in Firenze. 

The table is covered with a green cloth. The seat 
of the chair is of crimson velvet. 
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GIUSEPPE MARIA CRESPI. 

Giuseppe Maria Crespi, called lo Spagnuolo, bom in Bologna, 
in 1665, and died there in 1747, was a pupil of Cignani, and was 
influenced by the Carracci and Correggio. He studied in Parma and 
Venice. There are pictures by him in the Galleries of Bologna and 
of Dresden. 

The Angel's Message to Joseph 



(Panel: 1 ft. 11 in. by 1 ft. 5 in.) 



In the centre of the picture is the Virgin and 
Child; in front of them, on the left, Joseph, lean- 
ing eagerly and anxiously forward to listen to the 
words of an angel kneeling on the right, who speaks 
with passionate emphasis, evidently urging his mes- 
sage with insistence. Behind Joseph is a second 
angel, dimly seen in the shadow. Overhead float 
two more angels, characterised by an air of fore- 
boding and impatience. 

But for an accessory, which the artist has placed 
as a leit-motif in the background, it would be dif- 
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flcult to divine the subject of this attractative 
picture. 

The palm-tree on the right recalls a legendary 
incident which occurred during the flight into Egypt. 
The Virgin and Child, weary with travel, were a- 
hungered ; they passed a date-palm ; but the fruit 
hung out of reach ; the child stretched out his little 
hands, the tree bowed itself, and the Mother and 
Child picked, and ate. 

This incident is not represented here; but the 
presence of the palm shows that the idea the artist 
wished to emboy was that of the Flight into Egypt ; 
the angel arrives with his prophetic tidings of the 
Massacre of the Innocents, and the order that the 
Child should be taken to Egypt; Joseph listens at- 
tentively, anxious to understand and obey ; the 
Christ-Child turns to the Angel with a look of in- 
telligence on his face; he thinks of the prophecy, 
" out of Egypt shall I call my son ". 

Overhead float the angels, living symbols of the 
divine guidance ; and below them is the palm-tree, 
symbol of the ever-present divine care. 

This characteristic and well preserved picture 
shows that Giuseppe Maria Crespi was a rich co- 
lourist, and chiaroscurist ; and that he was profoundly 
influenced by the grace and sensibility of Correggio. 
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TENIERS. 

David Teniers the Younger, bom in Antwei-p in 1610, died in 
Brussels in 1690. He- was court-painter to Leopold WilUam, Go- 
vernor of the Spanish Netherlands (1646-1656), son of the Emperor 
Ferdinand the second, who, when his term of office was over, sent 
all the pictures he had collected to Vienna, where they still form 
part of the Imperial Gallery. 

Teniers not only aided the Arch-duke in this undertaking with 
advice, but also made many copies of pictures for him ; these were 
afterwards engraved by Lisebetius, in Teniers Theatrum Pictorium. 
Among these appears this picture, as well as the two following in 
this catalogue. It is there numbered 60, and described as being 
a copy from Bellini. 

Madonna and Child. 



(after Giovanni Bellini. Gavans transferred to panel; 9 in by 5 in.). 



The enthroned Madonna, in blue mantle, wine- 
coloured brocade, embroidered with gold, and white 
veil, holds the Child on her knees. He wears a white 
shirt, and red sash; a dark book is on his knees; 
his right hand is raised in blessing. 
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In the Madonna's out-stretched right hand are red 
cherries. Purple red-bordered draperies hang behind 
the throne. 

The original, now in the Viennese Gallery, and 
ascribed by modern critics to the School of Bellini, 
is three feet,, ten inches high, and two feet, one 
inch wide. 
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T BNIEHS. 

S. Nicholas of Myra. 



(Canvas; transferred to panel; 9 in. by 5 in.) 

(See note to N. 30). Copied from a picture by Paolo Veronese in 
the Gallery of Vienna, which is three feet high, and twenty two 
inches wide ; engraved by Liisebetius in Teniers Theatrum Pictorium 
where it bears the No : 30. 



Saint Nicholas, in white dalmatlca, and pink and 
lilac pluviale, edged with embroidered pictures set 
in gold, bends forward as if in observation. 

In his right hand are his crosier, and his em- 
blem, the three balls. 
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T EN I ERS. 

Gain kills Abel 



(Canvas transferred to panel; 9 in. by 5 in.) 

(See Note to N. 30). Tlie original by Palma Giovine is engraved 
by Lisebetius in Teniers Theatrutn Pictorium, "wbere it bears the 
No; 40. 



Cain having felled Abel to the ground, kneels on 
him, gripping his arm; in his right he holds a club. 

In the foreground, to the right, is an altar on which 
are the chared remains of a lamb ; in the middle dis- 
tance, enveloped in smoke, is a second altar, with 
pumpkins, melons, and other vegetables at its base. 
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FLEMISH SCHOOL. - SIXTEENTH CENTURY. 

Three Apostles: 
Jndas Tliaddaens, Thomas, and Matthew 



(On copper; 7 in. by 5 in. each. After an Italian Original). 



Each of the three Apostles is conceived as a pil- 
grim ; they each wear a mantle, and carry a staff, 
and a large book. Judas Thaddaeus carries an open 
letter also, and a water bottle, and wears a large 
hat. Thomas bears a scroll. Matthew carries a 
large hat on his shoulders. 

The technique of these three little pictures points 
to the hand of a Fleming, or perhaps of a German, 
copying a North Italian painter of the type of 
Palma Giovine. 
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CORNELIS DE WAEL. 



Cornelis de Wael, bora in Antwerp in 1592; died at Genoa in 1662; 
went young to Italy, living chiefly in Rome and Genoa ; there are 
pictures by him in the galleries of Vienna, Cassel, Nantes, and in 
the Palazzo Rossi in Genoa. 



Italian Pauperism 



(Canvas 1 ft. by 2 ft. 10 in.) 



A crowd of well-nourished, but greedy and ragged 
beggars throng about the doorway of a monastery, 
at which portly Franciscan monks distribute food. 

In the fore-ground various types of idle persons 
partake with enjoyment of the food which has been 
bestowed on them. In their midst is a statue of 
Charity, on a pedestal placed over a well. 

The somewhat pretentious front of the convent 
has only been built up to the first floor; it would 
appear that building operations had ceased some 
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years previously, for trees are growing ont of the 
unfinished walls. 

The origin of the degeneracy of the modern Ita- 
lian is a subject which is frequently discussed ; this 
picture, which is an idealised transcript of a typical 
Italian scene in the seventeenth century suggests 
that it may be the product of monastic charity. 
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